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Lay 12, 1956 



i»r. J. Kd.^ar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Inve^ti ->ation 

Trashing ton, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

I -would like some information regarding th<; organisation, 
Ais&'ilCAH FiiiliiiJDJi SERVICE COi-wITTZE. Are they listed as a 
subversive organisation by your department? Are they listed 
as a subversive organization, that is not exeapt fron tax 
deductions as a charitable institution, by the U.S. Treasury 
Department? 

}fy reason for asking this information is this*. Oar Yearly 
Meeting, Oregon Yearly h=eeting of the Friends Church, severed 
all connections with the A.F.S.C in 195U. They have hed me 
on their mailing list, and I requested that my nw.ie be dropped 
because of the action of the Yearly i/.eeting and the action 
that I had heard was t;iken by the Treasury Depsrtr.ont. Can 
you verify my misgivings about the Organization? 



Sincerely, 



<# I 7 



^H... n ,„^ J | | | H t |i . | 







May 21, 1956 



Dear 



received. 



Your letter dated May 12, 1956, has been 



Although I would like to be of service, information 
'in FBI files is confidential and available for official use only. 
1 would like to point out also that this Bureau is strictly a 
fact -gathering agency and does not make evaluations or draw 
conclusions as to the character or integrity of any organization, 
publication or individual. I know that you will understand the 
reasons for these rules and will not infer from my inability to 
be of assistance either that we do or that we do not have the 
information you desire. 

Since your communication is of interest to 
another governmental agency, I am taking the liberty of 
referring a copy of it to The Honorable, The Secretary of 
the Treasury. Fifteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely yours, 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 
j Copy of^^niniiii^sent by form to Secretary of the Treasury. 

"&OTE: Buille f ([reflects that American Friends Service Coi 

ha& Supposed military conflict, preparedness and drafting of men sine 
fVJjiifjtion in 1917. It is very active in local and foreign relief, Dur 
World War II, it assisted Conscientious Objectors, and in cooperatic 
I) S. Government, aided in reallocating Japanese from the Wt±e' n ' 
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Bequest for Infemation on 

■Lss Jub FUBMX recently *i«ited Angola la eonneetiOB with * tour thftt 1 
■W«fc pirporUdly u & represeotatlTe of the Hetr &v£lafid Begleoal Offlee of 1 
h wrlci n Frieeds Sendee Cevdttee, 130 Brattle Street, Csa&ridfe, Has*. 

The Consulate would appreciate Wing iafoned tfeether the is la fact enplt 
*T *he A»erieaB Friends Serrlce CooBi tteey whether her travel It of a private 
or business nature; and lAether the Departaexit has any infemetien on flit re- 
garding kor^ 

i" 

It lo oo^Eiod that the American Friends Sorvleo Conaittee 1* the Quaker 
•rsnnisatian end that it Is not * front agency <> 9m Consulate weld also appn 
elite learning whether this assumption Is eorreet. 



S Albert A. Babida 
Anerlean Consul 
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The American Consulate LCANDA, ANGOLA 
Hef i Tour Despatch 180. 
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The Department confirms that Miss Jkan>?liri'ax flag been 
employed by the New England Regional Office 'r^tfr»!rAiTier.;fi' an FH«nd 



oervice ifOnm^. v~i.ee;, oa m urj-ogg t nag s « f uu~u its now on a laave ©a 

absence aha is travelling In Afric a at her own expense. 

The American Friends Service Committee, which Is the Quaker 
organization and not a front agency, informed the Department that 
it Tery much hopes to reinstate Miss Fairfax upon her return rrox 
her current tour and has already offered her a choice of three 
different positions. The organization regards Miss Fairfax as a' 
mature, experienced worker for whom they have high respect and In 
whom they have much confidence, MLss Fairfax had previously 
represented the Service Committee In field work in both Austria ; 
and Israel* 
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Office Is/Memorandum • united states government 

Director, FBI 4HHWHM ^ date: 5/31/56 




SpBQM sySAG, Philadelphia 



SUBJECT; COMINFIL AMERICAN F_RIEHDS_ 
SEPYICE COMMITTEE. 



THUMBNAIL SKETCHES ON f 

SiEYERSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 



The following information is being submitted in 
order to "bring up to date the thumbnail sketch previously 
submitted on the American Friends Service Committee! 

Confidential Informant T-2, who has furnished re-" 
liable information in the past and who is familiar with some 
of the activities of the CP and CP front groups in the Phila- 
delphia area, as well as the policies and activities of the 
American Friends Service Committee, advised on H/lO/55 that, 
to his knowledge, there have been no attempts by the CP to 
infiltrate the American Friends Service Committee. 
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SAC, Philadelphia 



Director, TBI, 



COUTtiFIL AUFMCAK FXIEXDS 

s x :r vice com:i ttze 



June 27, 2956 



Beurlct 5-31-56 submitting o thumbnail 
sketch of captioned organisation* 

In view of the nature of this orpantsotion 
and the lack of information indicating Coat-t/nis* Party 
infiltratioiif it should not be doeua^niffd in reports. 
In vi*w of the about, the thumbnail sk-tch of this 
organization is betna cancelled, If t in the future, 
the Conxunist Partu is successful in infiJtrcitinp 
this comtttse, the Bureau should be ix-ediotely 
advised and a revised thunhnail sketch subttt tted* 
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The A~3C, w 
, f enn*yli*anin t Aoa « *a 
Awaon suffering Khere 
beiKecn itiittuiiunl jr 
C;;enoi#3 'hroughou X i 
under cci-.uniBt ccnir 
pad/tut <:roi:p ami ha 
jhcre is no tnforiati 
er&ontxaiicn tins been 
or ia infiltrated by 



tth heodcuartera ct Philadelphia, 
ted that Its purpoaca are to relieve 
oer ix is fund nrjci tt> tote tanaion 
oupo or nations. It nainlctins relief 
He aorJJ, includinj those countries 
oi. The AISZ ia reportedly a ainaere 
s been since its inception in 151'f, 
on auGtlablt indicating that xhts 

engaged tn any conwini&jt activities 
the Comzuniat larty. 
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* iiltn • UNITED ST A 
DIRECTOR, FBI 1 
SAC, PHILADELPHIA 



^COMINFIL 
^AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 



VISIT OF AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
CQKMITTEE TO U.S.S.R., 1955 




)VERNMENT 

DATE: 6-1^-56 

ATTENTION ; 
CENTRAL RESEARCH D 



who has 




On May 29, 1956, Confidential Informant ^ww> 

lished reliable information in the past, furnished SA 

" with the enclosed 94-page booklet entitled^t-'eeting the 

Russians" which informant had received on that date from the Infor- 
mation™ Service of the American Friends Service Committee. 

This booklet is a report prepared by the six-man delegatioi 
of the American Friends Service Committee vhich visited the U.S.S.R. 
in June, 1955. It is being distributed by the Information Service 
of the American Friends Service Committee. 

This booklet is being forwarded to the Bureau for review 
and if the Bureau does not desire to retain the booklet, it should 
be returned to Philadelphia for inclusion in the American Friends 
Service Committee file. 
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TO 



Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 



DATE 



GOVERNMENT 

iluly2 2^56 
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FROM 



: ^William F. 



S* 



Torapkins, Assistant Attorney General, 
Internal Security Division 



subject: Communist Infiltration of the 

^American Friends Service Committee 



f- 6 




A review of the investigative imports furnished by the 
Bureau concerning the captioned organization indicates that, irre- f\ \ p 
spective of the availability of informants, there is not sufficieni^-1 
evidence at this time to justify the filing of a petition with the \ \ . 
Subversive Activities Control Board to require it to register as a A **" 
Communist-front organization under the SubversiTe Activities ControlA— 

Act of 1950. rp 
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The file on this organisation will be re-exaicined as 
additional infonaation is furnished relevant to the applicable 
- definition and criteria under the Act. - , , - _ 
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Wine AMer.son photti- 
pi«l>lis Kiev apart- 
ment huiMilij.'. |i : ,|-t (if 
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tion. Camera delivers 
immediate prints, mid 
wits a real ieebreufcer. 
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Stephen Cary In. 
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Hujdi \V. Moore mid 
Pastor Oilov of :i<)00- 
niciiilier Leningrad 
HnpList ehui-t-h that liv 
Astoria Hotel. A main 
purpose of visit was 
religious fellowship. 








-Z V, N.i 



C.v,r: Cl.r,,.,, E. I'lrk.ll m«1. Orlhwlo, ,h„r,hn,, n .1 Z«„ r .k «,■!„.„-. ,„.„. St . Sophl. f.thed,. 



Six American Quakers (raveled 12,000 miles in (he, Soviet Union in 
June, 1955. Since (heir return they hare (raveled even qreater 
distances to xpeak in hundreds of meeting and In/ radio and tele- 
vision about what the,, learned. This written report, in answer U, 
a demand for a fuller account, reveals that recent development* in 
the Soviet Union tend to bear out their personal observation*. 
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Introduction 

i 

The Soviet Scene in Focus 

It is easy for the foreign visitor in the Soviet Union to 
feel a little as if he were looking at a three-dimensional motion 
picture without the necessary colored spectacles that are nor- 
mally furnished by the management. Through one eye he sees 
a political and social system vastly different from his own nt 
home or from any of the systems he may know anywhere in 
the non-Communist world. Through his other eye he sees ordi- 
nary human beings, very much like himself, who appear to be 
leading fairly normal lives within this strange system, and who 
know so little about the rest of the world that it is diflicult to 
discuss it in terms that are intelligible to them. The bewildered 
foreign visitor, after trying in vain to bring these two pictures 
into focus, is apt to give up and simply ignore one image or the 
other. 

The resultant picture of what he sees will be clear but it 
will lack the full dimensions of reality. The consequence is that 
the impressions of visitors returning from the Soviet "Union 
tend to be even more contradictory than those of the usual 
foreign traveler appraising a culture not his own. 

Two Clues to Clarify 

Unfortunately, the blurred images of what the foreign 
visitor sees in the Soviet Union cannot be brought into focus 
by any such simple expedient as looking at them through red- 
and-green spectacles. Facing the complex puzzle of a society 
vastly different from his own, the traveler finds himself casting 
about for some clue to the puzzle, some simple formula that will 
enable him to understand and interpret what is strange about 
it in terms that are familiar to him through his experience in 
his own society. This eiTort to find simple interpretations can 
be misleading, and we are aware of its dangers; but we should 
like, nevertheless, to preface this account, of our visit to the 
Soviet Union by sharing two generalizations that have made 
our experiences more intelligible to us. One views Soviet moral- 
ity in terms of military necessity. The other sees Soviet dog- 
matism as an expression of a belief in "one true faith." 
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Despite this persecution, a number of non- ■ prmist 
Christian groups had arisen in the Nineteenth Centutj and by 
1917 could count a substantial number of converts. The Rus- 
sian Baptist Union, originating in the Ukraine, and the closely 
related Union of Evangelical Christians that had sprung from 
Lord Radstock's missionary work in St. Petersburg, were two 
of the most important of these dissenting groups, and between 
them they could count more than 105,000 members in 1914.* 

Orthodox Potter Destroyed 

The immediate impact of the Revolution was to benefit the 
non-conformist sects by destroying the power of the Orthodox 
Church. For the first time they enjoyed a legal status, and in 
spite of an atmosphere of increasing Communist hostility the 
Baptists and Evangelical Christians grew to a combined mem- 
bership of at least 4,000,000 by 1928. The history of the Orthodox 
Church during this same period is, of course, quite different. 
The unfortunate intolerance, obscurantism and corruption of 
much of the State Church prior to the Revolution marked it as 
a particular target of the militantly atheistic Communists, and 
there began at once the long and involved struggle between the 
government and the now disestablished church that did not end 
until 1943, when an agreement was entered into which granted 
all religious groups in the Soviet Union a measure of freedom 
in purely religious matters in return for their pledge not to 
interfere in the spheres of activity that the state reserved to 
itself. 

This struggle between state and church, aimed origir.ally 
at the dominant Orthodox Church, in time was broadened to 
include all religious groups, and between 1929 and 1943 every 
religious faith operated under severe and hostile restrictions. 
It was still possible to hold services of worship, but the basic 
Soviet law on religion, issued in 1929, forbade activities other 
than worship, and struck so effectively at church organization 
that the number of functioning churches and congregations 
declined drastically during the 1930's. By 1940, for example, 
the number of Baptist and Evangelical Christian congregations 
was cut from its 1928 figure of 3,200 to less than 1,000. 

All of this changed with the 1943 agreement, which is still 
the basic law under which all religious groups function. Under it 
any church is free to organize, train its clergy, seek new members 
and conduct its services without fear of persecution. We found 



* Serge Bohhskofl, Ruatian Non-Conformity 
Westminster Press, 1960), p. 118. 



(Philadelphia The 
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VIII 
Religion in an Anti-Religious State 

When our group requested visas at the Soviet Embassy 
Washington, we stated as one of our major purposes the des 
to see something of religious life in the Soviet Union. It woi 
appear that this desire was called to the particular attcnti 
of the Evangelical Christian Baptists, for their leadership w 
corned us most warmly in Leningrad and Moscow, and la 
advised their provincial leaders of our itinerary, so that Bapt 
officials, usually bearing flowers, were almost a welcoming fixU 
at the airports where we ianded. We visited not only se\ 
individual congregations of the Baptists, but also several Ortl 
dox churches, a theological seminary for training the Orthoc 
priesthood, a church of the Old Believers, who separated fn 
the Orthodox Church 300 years ago, and two Jewish synagogu 

In addition, we had a number of extended conversatic 
with Baptist leaders in different parts of the Soviet Union, n 
with Metropolitan Nikolai in Moscow and interviewed the s 
retar-y of the Council on Affairs of Religious Cults, the gove: 
ment agency responsible for relations with all religious groi 
in the Soviet Union (except the Orthodox Church) . All of th 
contacts helped provide an impression of the status of relig: 
in Russia today and the prospects for its future vitality. 

The various Christian churches in the Soviet Union h; 
had a dramatic history since the 1917 Revolution. In tsai 
times the Russian Orthodox Church heid a privileged posit 
strikingly similar to that which is held in the Soviet Union toe 
by the official religion of Marxism-Leninism. Only the Orthoc 
Church had the right to carry on missionary work among otl 
religious groups; and a government decoration, the third gr; 
of the Order of St. Anne, was granted to any Orthodox n 
sionary "who is so fortunate as to make, with the aid of 
police, 100 converts among the schismatics or infidels."* It v 
a criminal offense, punishable by prison or exile, to criticize 
Orthodox Church or clergy, to convert an Orthodox follower 
any other faith or to publish or distribute any literature c 
sidered to advocate dissent from the established faith. 



• M. Searle Bates, Religious Liberty: An Inquiry (New York: 
and Brothers, 1945), pp. 245-46. 
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of he thusiasm for 0. Henry, Mark Twain, the Russiar Es- 
sies aim a few of the belter Soviet writers. Even thou t he 
foreign works in this reading material give the Russians an 
outdated and distorted picture of the outside world (based, for 
example, on such assiduously reprinted wfcrks as Uncle Tom's 
Cabin), still the)- are steeping themselves in much of the world's 
greatest literature. Despite the selective process that determines 
what is to be published, this great treasury of literary classics 
that is being made available to Russian readers gives them a view 
of man, the world and the meaning of life that is far too rich 
and complex to fit easily into the confines of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. What is more, present trends in Soviet book publish- 
ing point in the direction of greater variety in the future. The 
most startling and encouraging news in recent Soviet literary 
history was the announcement we heard informally during our 
visit (which was confirmed in the Soviet press a few months 
later) that the first sizable edition of Dostoevski's works to 
appear in the Soviet Union since the 1920's would be published 
during 1956 as a part of the observance of the 75th anniversary 
cf his death. Of scarcely less significance as a sign of the times 
is the announcement that the 125th anniversary of the birth of 
Nikolai Leskov will be commemorated with a 12-volume edition 
of his selected writings, which will include numerous works that 
have not been republished since the Soviet Revolution. Probably 
no other writers of their stature in all Russian literature fit so 
ill into the framework of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy, and these 
two editions of their works are significant literary events. 

No one who has read The Brothers Karamazov or The 
Possessed will fail to see the clear contradiction between pub- 
lishing these works of Dostoevski and attempting to impose 
Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy upon the whole Soviet popula- 
tion. It is such contradictions as these that should make foreign 
observers beware of easy generalizations about Soviet reality. 
Who can say what fruits of the spirit may yet come forth in 
some distant — or not so distant — future out of just such con- 
tradictions as these? 
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The George Washington*, Thomas JciTe :.s and Abraham ] 
coins who struggled for justice and freedom in Nineteenth ( 
tury Russia were not statesmen but writers. This tra<liti< 
interest in literature' has been increased and reinforced by 
phenomenal rise in literacy rates achieved by the Soviet empb 
on universal education. Another rcuson is that the rangi 
reading matter available to Russians in their bookshops is 
narrower than the range available in most non-Commu 
countries in the West. The authoritarian control of all publ 
ing by the Soviet state gives the Russian reader no chanc 
be tempted by crime comics, magazines of movie gossip or s 
sensationalism. (It also gives him no chance nowadays to ob 
the works of a number of distinguished Russian writers of 
period just before and just after the Revolution.) If the Rus, 
wants to read anything at all, his choice is limited virtuall 
political books, technical books, carefully selected classics 
Russian and foreign literatures and Soviet works written in 
officially recommended spirit of optimistic idealism whicl 
called "socialist realism." The popularity of the Ninetee 
Century Russian classics requires no particularly ingen 
explanation; they are simply great literature. The populo 
of foreign literature, however, seems to be due not only to 
Russians' robust appetite for culture but also to the fact 
they have so long been cut off from most normal contacts ' 
the rest of the world. Translations from foreign literatures 
virtually their only first-hand contact with the thought of 
outside world. 

Reading Choice Restricted \ 

This paternalistic control of literature by the Soviet 
thorities would be insufferable to most Western readers, whe 
accustomed to deciding for themselves what literature they 
sider good and what literature bad. Nevertheless, it will be h 
esting to see what finally comes of this state-enforced !it( 
tutelage in the Soviet Union. Today, thanks to his narrow r 
of choice in reading matter, to his isolation from the ou 
world and perhaps also to the rather drab reality of his 
life, the average Russian — especially in the cities — read: 
more and far better books than the average American or 1 
em European. We saw taxi drivers reading Dreiser and I 
Zola, discussed Pushkin's and Lermontov's poetry with a 
miner on a Volga excursion boat, saw ordinary people in tr 
busses reading Leo Tolstoy (a.nd others uncritically devoi 
Jack London!), and listened to a pretty airline stewardes 
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of Quixote in Russian translation, which was issu * few 

niomns before our visit, did not appear in the bookstores it all, 
because the entire edition had been bought up by advance orders. 
We heard a few Russians grumbling about this state of affairs 
in terms that hinted at speculation in literature. These hints 
wore apparently confirmed later when one member of our group 
happened upon a kind of ambulant literary black market in the 
heart of Moscow. The market was ''black" not because the books 
that changed hands there were forbidden but because specula- 
tion in anything is forbidden in the Soviet Union. The books 
were simply works that were in such great demand they could 
not be obtained in the bookshops. Most of them were Russian 
translations of works by foreign authors — Dickens, Balzac, O. 
Henry, Dreiser, Jack London, Mark Twain and others. 

Crowded Bookstores 

In Moscow bookstores we often saw crowds standing three 
and four deep around the counters at which literary works were 
sold. The contrast between the literary counters and the political 
counters was so striking that we began deliberately checking on 
our impressions during our walks through the city. Not once did 
we see a crowd standing around the counter at which political 
books were sold. Several times we did not even see a clerk there. 
(No doubt she was helping to take care of the crowd at the liter- 
ary counter!) Once when we teased, a Soviet acquaintance about 
this implication of political indifference, he replied indignantly: 
"It doesn't mean a thing! That's only because there are always 
so many new books appearing at the literary counters. All of 
us have the Marxist classics at home already; so we don't have 
to spend a lot of time at the political counter. But you should 
see the cTowd there when some important new political book 
comes out!" 

We are still not convinced. To us the empty political counters 
in the bookshops reinforced our impression that Soviet citizens 
are among the most unpolitical people we have ever known. 
Here too, no doubt, one can see the Communists' own dialectical 
process at work, as if to spite them. Their overemphasis upon 
the forms of political activity without the political freedom that 
would give life to these forms has produced the very antithesis 
of what they wanted: political formalism and apathy, the trans- 
formation of political activity into political ritua'. 

What ia it that has led to the great Russian interest in the 
classics of their own and foreign literatures? One reason, no 
doubt, ia that the Russians have always taken literature seriously. 
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/nor is presented in such realistic detail .t one's attention 
in danger of being drawn away from the music by the sta 
that come out one by one when the eclipse reaches its heigl 
In the final act of Moussorgaky's Boris Godunov at the Bolsh 
Theater ancient wooden Moscow burns down with enough re; 
ism to muke the audience start looking for the nearest exit. 

The Soviet theater inherited a magnificent theatrical trad. 
tion, which had been created by such masters as Stanislavsk 
and Nemirovich-Danchenko and was enriched in the early yeai 
of the Soviet period by the bold genius of Vsevolod Meyerholf 
The experimental vigor of the 1920's was numbed, however, i 
the- cold winds of conformity that swept through the Sovit 
Union in the 1930's, and the Soviet theater has remained fair! 
static ever since. This conservatism has been reinforced by th 
traditional repertory system of Russian theaters. Virtually th 
same selection of Russian and foreign plays is produced yea 
after year. The strength of this system is that it offers Sovk 
theatergoers — particularly in the large cities — a magnificer 
array of the best drama of all times. During one week of ou 
visit the theaters of Moscow alone offered five plays of Shake; 
peare (Hamlet, Othello played in two different theaters, Twclft 
Night, Much Ado About Nothing and Two Gentlemen of Verona) 
and plays by a dozen other foreign authors, including the Enj 
lishman John Galsworthy, the German Friedrich Schiller, th 
Spaniard Lope de Vega and the American Lillian Hellmai 
Foreign and pre-revolutionary Russian drama made up abot 
half of that week's repertory of all the theaters in Moscow. Alon 
with its strength, thi^conservative Soviet theatrical system als 
has the weakness of monotony. While New Yorkers are able t 
see some 80 new plays every year, Londoners about 100 an 
Parisians about 150 (few of them masterpieces, to be sure), th 
Moscow theatergoer rarely has a chance to see more than 
dozen new plays from one year to the next. 

Literary Black Market 

The most interesting manifestation of the Russians' cu 
turul interests was to be found in their bookshops. Books in th 
Soviet Union are relatively cheap, and the Russians are ins. 
tiable readers. Their tastes run strongly to their own classics an 
to the foreign works that are permitted to circulate in Russia 
translation. Works by Tolstoy, T'urgenev, Pushkin, Gogol and 
host of lesser Russian writers of the Nineteenth Century ai 
published in enormous editions, often running into hundreds c 
thousands of copies. Several Russians told us that a new editio 
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every t ,nd a!) day long there was a line of people in f' - 
of the museum awaiting their turn to see the collection. 

Some members of our group were particularly inl crested in 
the plastic arts and made an effort to determine whaL new trends 
or innovations had appeared since 1939, when the flower of 
Snviet realism was exhibited at the New York World's Fair. 
We spent some time in the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow, which 
specializes in Russian art and is arranged by years, thus facilitat- 
ing our effort to study the trends. We got the impression that 
there was probably some greater freedom in the choice of subject 
matter today than in 1939. Along with the prevailing type of 
painting with an obvious social message there were some land- 
scapes and some still lifes. As for techniques, there was nothing 
new or experimental. A very few canvasses had touches of im- 
pressionistic brush work but nothing reflecting the influence of 
Twentieth Century painting in the West. While considerable 
technical skill of a conventional kind was reflected in numerous 
paintings, the general result might be described as calendar art. 
Going back to the Nineteenth Century and before, we felt that 
even Soviet realism was perhaps an improvement on early Rus- 
sian painting. For many decades Russian painters seemed to be 
concerned largely with portraiture in a static Style. 

The canons of Russian taste are perhaps more acceptable 
in sculpture than in painting. There were some effective char- 
acter studies in this medium, and in some public buildings we 
saw monumental examples of high relief, with hundreds of 
sculptured figures marching out of a painted background. The 
absence of what we call modern architecture is one of the most 
striking things about the Soviet building program. New con- 
struction is almost entirely in ornate Victorian style, an indica- 
tion perhaps of the cultural stage through which the Soviet 
people are now passing. The only "modern" building we saw 
was the box-like theatre in Rostov, built experimentally in the 
1930's and now considered outdated "by the Soviet citizenry. 

Theatrical Realism 

The Soviet cultivation of realism in art probably finds its 
best application in the theater. For perfection in creating the 
theatrical illusion of reality it would probably be hard to find 
an equal anywhere in the world to the Bolshoi Theater in Mos- 
cow. On the tremendous stage of the Bolshoi, almost as deep as 
the auditorium itself, a river is not just a painted strip on a 
backdrop, but it has waves and ripples and keeps flowing 
throughout the scene. The total eclipse in Borodin's opera Prince 
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quite as impressive as present-day aehie !>ntsin the natura 
sciences. 

In general the Soviet universities .'Lj>j>cur to be mn 1 of th< 
most hopeful forces in Soviet society. By its very nature as ar 
institution organized to explore the frontiers of knowledge, tht 
university cimnot be wholly regimented, for then it would cp;is( 
to function as a university, and the vital sources of our expand 
ing knowledge about man and the world would begin to dry up 
The great emphasis that is placed on the natural sciences ant 
the scientific method in Soviet education tends to cultivate it 
Soviet students and scholars an attitude of mind that is unlikelj 
to prove compatible very long with any dogmatism, includint 
the present dogmatic interpretations of Marxism. It will b< 
interesting to see what the ultimate consequences will be of th< 
present emphasis on science in Soviet education. One wonder: 
what significance there may be even now in the proportions o: 
Communist Party members in university faculties. While 34.' 
per cent of all teachers in higher education in 1047 were Parti 
members, the percentage among full professors was only 25.' 
and among professors in engineering technical fields only 17 

During World War II, when Wendell Willkie visited thi 
Soviet Union on his trip around the world, he told Stalin he wa: 
impressed by the schools and libraries he had seen. "But if yoi 
continue to educate the Russian people, Mr. Stalin," he said 
"the first thing you know you'll educate yourself out of a job.'" 

It must be admitted that the Communist Party is a lonj 
way as yet from having educated its own dictatorship out o 
existence. But in the emphasis it has placed upon education- 
even though that education is as "partisan" and biased as th 
Party can make it — the Party has set in motion a force that ma; 
possibly have a significant leavening influence, in the course o 
time, upon the Communist dictatorship itself. 

Thirst for Culture 

Few things in Russia impressed us so much as the well 
nigh inexhaustible thirst of the Russian people for culture. I: 
Leningrad we saw crowds of unsophisticated-looking Russian 
walking wide-eyed through the galleries of the Hermitage Mu 
seum, which holds one of the richest art collections in the worlc 
In Moscow, where the Dresden art treasures (taken out of Get 
many at the end of World War II) were placed on display fo 
the three summer months before being returned to German) 



•■Wendell Willkie, On« World (New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1943 
pp. 70-71. 
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insti* i was approximately 1 to 12.6, while in the United States 
it is ut 1 to 14. Although there were only 27,000 gr <-.te 
students enrolled in the Soviet Union in 1952 (as compa. : to 
69,000 master's and doctor's degrees alone awarded in the United 
States that year), the Soviet Union in 1954 graduated twice as 
many engineers as the United States and three times as many 
physicians. More than 60 per cent of all Soviet graduates that 
year were in engineering and the sciences, as compared to 25 
per cent in the United States. By 1950 the Soviet Union had 
about 100 persons with a higher education for even" 10,000 popu- 
lation, which is a slightly higher proportion than that of roost 
Western European countries but is far below the United states 
figure of 320 per 10,000 population. The number of Soviet citi- 
zens with higher education working in the applied scientific 
fields, however, is believed to equal or slightly surpass the num- 
ber in the United States. 

Up to 19-10 all Soviet education was tuition-free and a broad 
scholarship program provided ail students except those on pro- 
bation with a monthly stipend for expenses. In 1910 moderate 
tuition feus of 150 to 200 rubles were introduced into the three 
upper grades of middle school, and fees of 300 to 500 rubles in 
all institutions of higher education. These tuition fees still exist 
in higher education, but almost all students (more than OS per 
~~«+ ..+ ^v n r'^,',.rti.L.;*-f j^ 'KT^.r/'Qii' tnr ovomt)]^ T£ n s\vB schoiar- 
ships, which are awarded on the basis of grades. 

Science Education Advanced 

From what has already been said it is no doubt clear that 
the Soviet educational system is impressive and deserves to be 
considered one of the most notable achievements of the Soviet 
regime. Its level of scientific and technical work in general 
appears to be comparable to that of the United States.* On the 
other hand, much less attention is devoted to the humanities and 
social sciences in Soviet education than in American education, 
and Soviet work in these areas is much more seriously affected 
+ han Soviet science bv the Procrustean bed of Marxist-Ueninist 
dogma. If Soviet scholarship is ever freed from the dead weight 
of Marxist scholasticism and political censorship, the subsequent 
achievements in the humanities and social sciences may well be 

* On January 2, 1956. The New York Times cited an artiele in the 

Scientific American showing that the United States had lost five years in 

. time and spent $200,000 unnecessarily in an effort to solve a number of 

problems in the area of electrical circuits which had already been solved 

in the Soviet Union and described in a Soviet scientific magaiir.e in 1950. 
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1935, marks the beginning of a transitic jward universal 
year compulsory education, which is e... sted to be achi 
by about 1960. 

Except for the choice of foreign language {usually Eng 
German or French}, the curriculum in au ten graces is me c 
for all students. Soviet schools devote much more time 
American schools to foreign languages, geography, mathem. 
and the natural sciences. For example, a foreign languaf 
begun in the fifth grade and studied for six years. Most 
versity curricuiums require four more years of foreign-lang 

_*... J.. J 3:-„l „*., J-.~4-„ n 4-.. J — +„.« ..^ova n-f T rtt^H l'vt o^^l' 

In 1953 almost 41 per cent of the class hours in the three u 
grades was devoted to mathematics and the sciences, an 
the fall of 1955 the proportion was increased even more, 
revised at that time, the required program in all ten-year scl 
now includes the following subjects: Russian language 
literature (including the study of some foreign works in ti 
lation, among them Shakespeare's Hamlet and Part I of Goe 
Favst), a foreign language, history, geography, the Cons 
tion of the U.S.S.R., psychology, arithmetic, algebra, geom 
trigonometry, chemistry, physics, astronomy, singing, drai 
manual arts and physical culture and sport (including 
military training as early as the fifth grade). 

Teacher Ratio High 

The pupil-teacher ratio in Soviet schools has been ste 
improving. In 1030 there were 36 pupils per teacher in pri 
and secondary schools t .jn 1940 there were 2S, in 1950 there 
23 ; and the ratio since 1050 appears to have dropped even Ii 
owing partly to the drop in enrollment as a result of the 
time decrease in birth rate and losses in population. 

Soviet university work includes a basic program la 
four to six years, depending on the field; and graduate worl 
comprises two advanced degrees, the Jeandidat (degree of 
didate), which requires three years of graduate work i 
thesis; and the doctoral degree, which is normally receives; 
siderably later than in the United States and is not consi 
a prerequisite for employment or advancement in a unive 

In 1954 there were about 1,100,000 full-time univ 
students in the Soviet Union — considerably less than hi 
many as in the United States, where there were 2,600,00 
1953-54 there were 803 institutions of higher education i 
Soviet Union, as compared to 1,851 in the United States. 1 
1954 the ratio of faculty to students in Soviet universitie 
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which comprises the first four grades; the "ini lltte middle 
school," comprising the first seven grades: an<i the "middle 
school," comprising the full ten-year program that prepares 
students for entrance into the university. The teaching program 
is identical at corresponding lewis in all three types of schools. 
The student who has completed a seven-year school or the seventh 
grade of a ten-year school can enter a "technicum," or trade 
high school, which allows him to complete his ten-year school 
program with three years of semi-professional technical train- 
ing in one of a great variety of fields. 

An example of the distribution of these schools might be 
given by citing the town of Penza, which as was noted earlier 
has a population of perhaps 175,000. When we asked the alert 
young principal of one of its middle schools how many schools 
there were in the town, her answer was simpler "Enough for 
everybody." Apparently the Soviet State Secrets law of 1947 
still makes Soviet citizens reluctant to give any kind of statis- 
tics to foreigners. Fortunately, there is less reluctance in the 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia, which declares that on January 1, 
1955, the town Of Penza had 12 primary schools, 15 sever.-year 
schools, 22 ten-year schools and 7 trade high schools. In addi- 
tion it had 11 "schools for working youth," which operate nor- 
mally in three daily shifts and provide the basic ten-year edu- 
cation for young people who for one reason or another have 
dropped out of regular schools and wish to continue studying 
while they work. These schools for working youth were set up 
near the end of World War II as an emergency measure for 
young people whose schooling had been interrupted, but now 
they appear to have become a permanent part of the Soviet 
educational system. 

Longer Schooling Given 

In the United States about 55 per cent of the children who 
enter the first grade complete the ful! 12 years of grammar and 
high school. In the Soviet Union the proportion of those who 
complete the ten-year-school program was only about 5 per cent 
in the past and even today is only about 12 per cent. This has 
resulted partly from lack of school facilities and partly from 
a highly selective educational policy, designed to weed "out all 
but the most able students and direct the others into types of 
education or occupations more suited to their ability. Until 
recently the ten-year middle school served primarily to. prepare 
the abler students for the University. A substantia! revision of 
the ten-year curriculum, which went into effect in the fall of 
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VII 

Soviet Lducalioii and Culture 

Since Leninist doctrine in the Soviet Union is procl 
as the one infallible key to truth, the principle function . 
Soviet school system is to bring- the younger generation u 
staunch believers in the Marxist religion. And since the Jl a 
doctrine of class war has ied logically to the extension of mil 
thinking-, military strategy and wartime ethical values t 
areas of life, the Soviet educational system can likewise be 
pared to the special training programs set up within mc 
armies to supply whatever cadres of trained personnel the i 
of the armies require. 

According to Marxist-Leninist doctrine, there is no com 
between these two aims and the aim of giving every persoi 
opportunity to develop his own abilities. Since Marxist-Leni 
doctrine teaches that the individual finds real self-fu'.filln 
only in identifying himself with his Soviet society, the u& 
Soviet schools as instruments for the propagation of the Mar 
faith and the gearing of Soviet education to the needs of 
state are considered actually to make it easier for the indiviu, 
Soviet citizen to achieve self-realization. 

Within this framework, reflecting as it does a system 
values considerably different from those which are reflected 
American education, it can be said that the Soviet educatio 
system offers significant opportunities for a large number 
young men and women to get training in proportion to th 
ability. It is understandable that the opportunity is greater 
present in the cities than in the country. Whereas rura! childie 
form 60 per cent of the total Soviet school enrollment and or 
number city children in the first four grades by three to or 
the proportion is almost reversed in the last three grades (eighl 
ninth, and tenth), where city children form 59 per cent of i 
total enrollment.* 

Soviet children start to school at the age of seven. Thr 
types of basic schools exist side by side: the "primary school 

* These fisrures and much of the other statistical data in this ehaptf ' 
are drawn from the excellent new study of the whole Soviet education, 
system by Nicholas DeWitt, Soviet Professional Manpower (Washington 
National Science Foundation, 1955). 
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i. ;ed to an interview with an official in the Akmo' ",: Agri- 
cultural Ministry. From this discussion and from ,iers in 
Moscow, as well as from our own observation in Central Asia, 
we conclude that the whole vast experiment represents an enor- 
mous gamble. Rainfall is the key to success or failure, and rain- 
fall per year averages only a marginal 12 inches. With a weather 
break, good crops will be produced, as they were in the first year 
(1954 ) of the experiment, but in a dry year they will fail. Even- 
tually enough snow fences may be built and wind breaks planted 
to help hold moisture and top soil, but in the meantime it seemed 
likely to us that several years of consecutive drought might turn 
the whole region into a dust bowl, especially in view of the wind 
which seems to sweep constantly across the fiat plain. The lar.d 
itself is adequate, but we were advised that some fertilizer is 
necessary and is being widely used. No irrigation is attempted, 
since the engineering and supply problems are to great for 
present Soviet resources, although irrigation is a theoretical 
possibility. 

It is too early to predict with any certainty the chances of 
success without irrigation. All that can be said is that if the 
project succeeds, it will make a major contribution to the solu- 
tion of the Soviet farm problem. If it fails, it will be a failure 
of vast proportions, carrying with it the hopes and dreams, if 
not the lives, of great numbers of Soviet citizens. On the basis 
of our own inadequate visit, and bearing in mind the drought 
conditions which prevailed in the course of it and may have 
influenced our view, we are inclined to the opinion that the new 
lands are not the basic answer to the Soviet agricultural prob- 
lem. Dramatic as is the experiment, we suggest that a more 
fundamental answer must be found on the farms of European 
Russia, an answer which will result in increased productivity 
On existing farms, especially in the fertile Ukraine. 
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a reasonable quantity of maps. Labora ^equipment anc 
onstration apparatus for the physics ainiinuthematics d 
ments were, however, limited and poor in both schools. '. 
we were told with pride that two graduates were studying 
University of Moscow, a large painting of which form* 
backdrop of the auditorium stage. This school a\so boa; 
farm and a model railroad. Each class was required to 
two afternoons a week working its plot on the school farr 
we were particularly impressed with the work of the 
grades, who were being taught irrigation techniques anc 
applying them on their plots. 

The model railroad is a rather common adjunct of 
middle schools, but we were surprised to find one in Akm< 
The Soviet Union is in the midst of the railroad age, and ir 
in railroading among school children is stimulated by pro 
them with opportunity to operate small model railroads 
one at Akmolinsk included two stations and two kilomet 
track, with a four-car train running on a regular schedul< 
older children serve as engineers, conductors, switchmen, s 
masters, ticket sellers and so forth, while the younger ch 
do work under their direction and ride as passengers. 

There is a functioning Orthodox church in Aknr 
built of wood and painted a faded blue, but we did not 
attracting large numbers of people to its evening services 
was in sharp contrast to our experience with church atte2 
in other parts of the Soviet Union, and it may have been 
the pressure of agricultural activity, since our visit occur 
the height of the growing season. 

Sewing Machine Villain 

Several movie houses were playing Russian and Uzbel 
and were being well patronized. We saw an Uzbek film th 
been produced in Tashkent and were impressed with its 1 
cal quality, if not its story content. The plot related 
capture by Communist forces of the city of Bukhara in 
and suffered badly from the stereotyped casting that ha 
most Soviet art expression in a straitjacket since the revo 
One noteworthy aspect of the picture was the presence^ 
villain's role, of course — of a Western businessman wh 
identified only as "the representative of the Singer Com 
which suggests that the impact of American merchandisii 
deep enough to be recognized by Central Asian audience 
after 40 years. 

Our direct contact with the new lands program itse 
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. a large anti-American poster depicting a greedy ile Sam 
riding an atomic bomb and grasping at a gold do.— r as he 
approaches the edge of a cliff, at the foot of lvhich lies the 
wreckage of the Nazi war machine. This poster was the only 
remaining example that we found in the Soviet Union of these 
once common expressions of propaganda. Much more annoying 
were the obvious suspicions of the functionary from the Educa- 
tion Ministry assigned to show us the sights. This young man 
accompanied us on most of the excursions around town — to a 
chick hatchery, to two middle schools, to the "house of culture," 
to the model railroad and to the "park of rest," and rarely did 
he let us out of his sight. On one occasion, after one of our group 
had gotten grease on his hands, our guide instructed the taxi 
driver to accompany him to the river edge, ostensibly to show 
him how to wash his hands, but obviously to make sure he took 
no pictures under cover of the bank. Pictures were not permitted 
of any living creature and only of especially approved buildings 
so conventional that their counterparts could be found in every 
country of the world. This excessive caution, and a cool detached 
manner, marked our guide as a young man anxious to succeed 
by hewing to the letter of every regulation. He was only trying 
to do his duty, but he sorely tried our patience in the process. 

Limited Facilities 

In spite of these difficulties, we managed to see a large part 
of the town and to gather some impression of the new lands 
program. For its size, Akmolinsk was the most poorly equipped 
community from a cultural standpoint that we visited. Its "house 
of culture" was a rather large two-story wood structure badly 
in need of paint both inside and out, with a fair library on the 
first floor and an auditorium on the second. Large posters giving 
statistics on 1954 farm production and announcing the 1955 
goals lined the corridors on both floors. Few persons were in 
evidence, but our visit occurred during the work d.iy, and we 
were assured that the facilities were well utilized in the evening. 

Ten ye:irs of schooling is available to Akmolinsk children, 
and we visited two of the town's middle schools. One was under- 
going extensive repairs, including the installation of a com- 
pletely new heating system, although the building was only eight 
years old. The other was notable for its cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere, with a North Korean principal, a Tartar associate and 
various racial strains evident on the playground. Equipment 
in both schools was limited, although there was an adequate 
supply of desks and chairs, blackboards in every classroom and 
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we clashed head-on with Soviet bureaucra' >it was here th 
We were kept under definite surveillance; it was here that : 
found a remnant of the old, hostile, anti-American displays ai 
attitudes that have happily gone out of fashion in more acc« 
sib!e parts of the Soviet Union. As a result, we were unable 
accomplish our main purpose in coming to Akmolinsk: we nev 
got outside the town onto one of the new farms. The only vi< 
we gained of the new lands program itself was from the air 
the way to and from Akmolinsk. This glimpse of vast new flel 
stretching as far as the eye could see across the flat emptins 
of the central Asian plain was breathtaking and impressive, b 
it was no substitute for direct ground observation of the hu 
machines at work, the new farms in construction or the 19 
crop in preparation. Judged by this result alone, the Akmolin 
visit would have to be written off as a failure. 

Fortunately, there were some valuable by-products. In t 
first place, we learned something about the plight of the ini 
vidua! and unknown citizen who tries to do battle with t 
massive Soviet bureaucracy. Bureaucracy and big governme 
always go together, and in the Soviet Union where governme 
is bigger than anywhere else, bureaucracy manages somehow 
keep pace. As in Penza, we spent three days trying to beat do^ 
its provincial expression in Akmolinsk and retired in total defe; 
Baaieally, the problem was that the particular official who giv 
permission to foreigners to move outside the city was away, a 
in his absence nothing could be done. Delegation of respon 
bility is not a part of the Soviet system. Nobody will giv-e 
permission not specifically within his sphere of responsibili' 
Neither will he provide a direct answer as to when the need 
official will return or whether he can be reached in the interi 
In our case, local agricultural officials were in constant telepho 
communication with their chief, but even our able Intour: 
guide was unable to learn where he was or whether our requi 
was ever transmitted. For three days we went from pillar 
post, and the only answer we ever got was : "The countrysi 
is no concern of mine." 
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Anti-American Feeling 

We also saw something of the openly suspicious clims 
about which Westerners have complained in the past. In sha 
contrast to the relaxing atmosphere and lack of surveillar 
that we noted in other Soviet cities, Akmolinsk officials h 
apparently not yet been notified of the change in Soviet poli 
toward the West. Still to be seen in the town's "park of res 
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.iter in the well, the washroom wag alternately 1. .to over- 
flowing or completely deserted. When it was filled, three or four 
persons sometimes crowded around a single basin, one attempt- 
ing to wash his face, another his feet, a third to cup his hands 
for a drink and a fourth to fill a water jug. Under these circum- 
stances, washing was not a leisurely occasion. 

The hotel teemed with a melange of people from all paTts 
of the Soviet Union, and indeed from the whole Communist 
world. Most of the accommodations were dormitory style, but 
there were a number of small private rooms into which as many 
beds as possible were crammed. The overflow slept on the floor 
and on benches or chairs in the central lobby. Most of the guests 
appeared to be minor government officials or farmers in town 
for business purposes in connection with the new lands program. 
Certainly the hotel was not being used as a transient center for 
new recruits coming into the region to work on the massive new 
state farms. These people are quartered in dormitories better 
equipped to handle the numbers involved. 

Labor Not Quite Forced 

Akmolinsk is an overcrowded community thrust into promi- 
nence by the great project which it helps to service. We were 
impressed by the large numbers of young people to be seen on 
the streets and concluded that young people make up the bulk 
of the new farm labor needed in the region. As far as we could 
learn, these recruits are not actually dragooned into coming out 
into this empty prairie land, but they are certainly given every 
encouragement to do so. In the first place, there is a wage incen- 
tive : wages offered by the government on a three-year contrac- 
tual basis are almost double those offered by state farms in the 
Ukraine. Second, since this is apparently not enough, consider- 
able pressure is placed on the graduates of agricultural schools 
to go into the new lands region on the completion of their train- 
ing. We have no grounds for suggesting that such a move is 
actually obligatory, but we concluded that unless a person had 
a pretty good reason for not doing so, he would be likely to end 
up in Akmolinsk or Barnaul or one of the other centers serving 
the new lands program. Obviously, some pressure is exerted, 
because the region is not an appealing one in which to invest 
one's life, or even a few years of it. 

In retrospect, our stay in Akmolinsk emerges as one of the 
most interesting and illuminating experiences of our whole 
Soviet visit, although while it was in process we felt only frus- 
tration, annoyance and physical discomfort. It was here that 
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proached by air from Alma Ata, making what would have be 
a 50-hour train trip in 4 (hours. 

Our plane Sanded at nine o'clock one morning on the typii 
Soviet Asian airfield that doubles as grazing land for goats a 
sheep. There we were transferred to an ancient and spring 
bus that carried us into town amid good-humored laughter fri 
our fellow passengers, who were half choked by the clouds 
dust and half shaken apart by the rutted road. There is no bri 
over the Ishini River ; so the driver put the bus into low g< 
raced the motor, and plunged across, while cattle, water a 
and human beings scattered in all directions. Later we disc 
ered that the only two motorized taxis in Akmolinsk must j 
form the same feat backwards, since they are smaller Pobe 
whose motors are flooded if they attempt a front-first passi 

Dusty and Barren 

Akmolinsk is a sprawling community of perhaps 12c 
population in these boom days. Much of the town is of one-£ 
log or clay construction, and the visitor's first impression i 
adjusting to the eternally Wowing dust that lies an inch or 
deep on the unpaved streets is that construction has appan 
proceeded without benefit of plumb line or square. Doub 
this is a false impression gained in the older sections of 1 
where the ravages of time and winter storms have taken • 
toll, but the impression is heightened by the almost total abs. 
of trees and shrubs or even grass to camouflage the b<>- 
appearance of f&eTesidential section. More substantial buil 
are of course to be found in the central parts of the towi 
many of these, too, present a weatherbeaten and dusty aj 
ance, especially at the time of our visit in the dry season, 
no rain had fallen for two months and little was expecte 
three more. 

Plumbing facilities in Akmolinsk are of the most prij 
sort, and few buildings are equipped with running water, 
residents must rely on the Ishim River, and the most con 
vehicles are the horse-drawn water carts that provide a 
percentage of the water used by the community. There ar 
wells, but during the dry season they tend to dry up. In 1 
major hotel in Akmolinsk, for example, the single was 
servicing perhaps 100 guests, was equipped with six wash 
three on either side of a partition that may have been 
so that separate facilities would be available for men and 
— a nicety that has now been abandoned. Because these f; 
were operative sporadically thanks to an irregular sup 
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VI 

T/ie Soviet Frontier 

One of the most significant aspects of our 12,000-mile itin- 
erary is the evidence it provided of a loosening of restrictions 
on travel within the Soviet Union. It is certainly easier to move 
around in Russia than it was a few years ago, and as we learned 
in the course of our Asian visit, it is now possible for the tourist 
to see some parts of the Soviet frontier. In view of the charges 
so frequently leveled that one is permitted to see only the more 
comfortable and more advanced sides of Soviet life, it is signifi- 
cant that we were able to include a town like Akmolinsk in our 
itinerary. 

Akmolinsk is neither frequented by tourists nor equipped 
to handle them. To our knowledge, on!y Clifton Danie! of The 
New York Times had preceded us in visiting Akmolinsk. We 
did not find it a community that would appeal to anyone bent on 
living an easy life. The town is situated on the Ishim River some 
400 miles northwest of Lake Balkhash, in the heart of the great 
central Asian plain. It is an important crossroads today because 
it is one of the centers from which the vast Soviet experiment in 
new lands development is being pushed. 

Vast Experiment 

It is characteristic of the Soviet Union to do its planning' 
on a large-scale basis, and its attempt to resolve the problem of 
lagging grain production is fully in keeping with this tradition. 
Some 70 million acres of hitherto virgin grassland are being pjt 
into cultivation over a three-year period, largely through the 
creation of enormous state farms scattered over a 500-mile ex- 
panse of the flat and sparsely populated plain. It was because 
we wanted to see this experiment that two of us journeyed to 
Akmolinsk. 

Until comparatively recently Akmolinsk has been accessible 
only by unsurfaced roads or by air. Railroad construction is, 
however, proceeding rapidly in Central Asia, and Akmolinsk 
is now served by a north-and-south rail line running between 
Petropavlovsk and Alma Ata and by another running 500 miles 
east to Barnaul and Novosibirsk. For time reasons, we ap- 
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brigade to be near their children even wi ^working and to be 
with them during the long three-hour midday break which the 
hot southern climate of the region made necessary. The britf.'ide 
rest centers themselves, although well-filled with political por- 
traits and production charts, were equipped with radios, chess 
boards and tables, and provided a midday meal. The same farm, 
obviously from its name the best in the region, also boasted a 
"house of culture" (for plays and concerts and festivals), a 
library, a winter tea room and an attractive "park of culture 
and rest." Other farms visited were rather less well-equipped 
with these peripheral facilities, although all had them in some 
measure. 

Another characteristic of Soviet collective farms is the 
tendency to develop some processing operations on the farm 
itself. Sometimes these operations are for the convenience of 
the members of the collective, as for example, the small milling 
operation producing flour on the Eay of the East Farm near 
Alma Ata. In other cases, processing operations are on a com- 
mercial basis. We found wineries, jam plants, flour mills, cab- 
bage-salting operations and slaughter-houses on the various 
farms we saw, suggesting a rather heavy involvement in proc- 
essing as well as production. 

There is no doubt that agricultural production is one of th< 
major internal problems of the Soviet Union. Entirely aside 
from the inadequacy of distribution mechanisms, food is a cru- 
cial problem because not enough is being produced to keep pace 
with an increasing population. This is particularly true in rela- 
tion -to livestock and dairy products. Everywhere we went we 
found agricultural interest centering on furthering animal hus- 
bandry. The rebuilding of herds decimated by wars and the 
severity of Russian winters is a major goal, and accounts foi 
the particular interest in both the acreage and quality of corn 

Soviet leaders are thoroughly aware of their agricultura 
crisis. One out of every three collective farm managers is beinj 
replaced by Moscow- trained experts — a project that will affed 
more than 30,000 farms. Comprehensive plans for the systematic 
increase of livestock are a part of the program of every Soviei 
Republic we visited, and of course the enormous new lands pro- 
gram in Central Asia is one of the keystones of the increasec 
production effort. It is our opinion, however, that lessening 
specialization, increasing incentive and reducing the size o: 
farms would all be steps that merit more consideration that 
they appear on the surface to be receiving. 
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mecL. .iied equipment. With more farm machinery be fng 
available, the justification for the machine tractor station*, ex- 
cept as instruments of control, disappears, and we felt that their 
position was rather less dominant than a few years back. Despite 
this, government control over the collective farm remains strong. 

We found that the size of individual peasant holdings varied 
in different parts of the Soviet Union. The smallest plots we 
saw were on the Stalin Farm near Tashkent, where the peasants 
were limited to about one-third of an acre. We were told here 
that the farm meeting had itself cut each holding to this level 
from a previous level of two-thirds of an acre on the grounds 
that it was inefficient to farm the larger plots by hand when 
machines could be used if the land were returned to the collective. 
The largest plots permitted were on the Gastello Farm near 
Minsk, where each peasant could have a plot of one and a half 
acres. 

AH work on these private holdings is, of course, performed 
in the peasant's free time outside of the regular work hours 
required of him on the collective lands. Children and old people 
also help, and the produce harvested constitutes an important 
supplement to the family income, either as food or as a source 
of cash through its sale in the city farm markets. 

In addition to holding land, the individual peasant may own 
livestock and poultry within limits which again vary with re- 
gional conditions. On a sheep farm near Alma Ata we found 
the peasants permitted as many as 40 sheep, which could, in 
addition, be grazed on the collective lands. The same farm per- 
mitted individual ownership of three cows. On the other hand, 
on the Stalin Farm near Tashkent, one cow and eight sheep were 
the limit. As far as we could learn, no limits were set on poultry 
holdings except those imposed by space and facilities. 

All the farms visited had reasonably good medical, educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. Free clinics were in operation, 
as well as schools, which provided at least seven years of educa- 
tion. Children under 16 were not permitted on the regular work 
force except during the summer months, when we observed them 
being employed to watch livestock but not engaged in heavy 
work. Each farm also had child-care centers where pre-school 
children of working mothers were cared for during working 
hours. On the Stalin Farm near Tashkent, which was entirely 
operated by Uzbeks and was the finest farm we visited, there 
were nine of these day nurseries located adjacent to the brigade 
rest centers in the middle of the brigade work area. This ar- 
rangement made it possible for the women members of the 
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many of the peasants, especially the le, Jjte ones, and it 

fortunate that transfers between brigades are possible with tl 
approval of the farm officers. Thus, if the peasant runs in I 
personality clashes with his colleagues or for other reasons d 
sires a change, it can in time be arranged. 

Our impression of these work brigades is one of ove. 
organization. There is so much specialization that many worker; 
are idle during periods when their particular assignments ar< 
not required. For example, in the milking department of th< 
Kirov Collective Farm near Penza (where the Quaker delegatioi 
constituted the first western visitors) we observed a herd o: 
40 cows being milked by seven women. Two other women worke< 
only at carrying the milk to larger cans and filling them. Twi 
more kept detailed records, and two men assigned to the trucl 
crew waited until the entire operation was complete befon 
driving off in their loaded trucks. Thus, 13 persons were engagec 
in a milking operation involving only 40 head of cattle. Par 
of this problem of good labor utilization undoubtedly stems fron 
the large size of the farms and the difficulty of organizing ai 
outsize work force. Soviet agricultural experts seem to favoi 
larger and larger units along with bigger and bigger machinery 
We wonder whether this is the wisest policy. Certainly thi 
farms we saw were all big ones, ranging in size from 4,000 ti 
25,000 acres, and employing from 1,000 to 3,000 workers. Cai 
1,000 workers be organized efficiently on a 4,000-acre farm 
We doubt it. 

Doubtful Authority 

Farm management nominally rests with the farm meeting 
to which ail members of the collective belong. This body, con 
vening infrequently, passes on such matters as production plans 
acreage allotments and building programs, and selects the farn 
officers. How much real democracy exists and how much th< 
decisions are merely a formal ratification of previously worked 
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is doubtful whether the meeting has much real authority. Ther< 
appears, however, to be a slow trend toward increased loca 
responsibility, with the farm officers having rather more leewaj 
in decision-making than heretofore. As concrete evidence of thi; 
on two farms we visited we found a few tractors as well a: 
other machinery owned directly by the farm. Although the 
number was small, it suggests some measure of independents 
from the machine tractor stations which have always been ir 
a position to dominate all farm planning by their monopoly or 
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Where the position of the Soviet farmer diffe greatly 
from that of his non-Soviet counterparts is in his working 
arrangements. More than 99 per cent of ail farming is collecti- 
vized. This pattern of life is instantly recognized by any trav- 
eler as soon as he crosses the Soviet border, because the narrow 
farm village with its little privately held plots of land surrounded 
by the large fields of the collective makes a distinctive pattern. 
While the individual peasant is permitted to farm his own small 
plot of land in his spare time, he is obliged to work on the col- 
lective throughout a regular work week whose hours vary in 
different parts of the country. 

Under the collective farm system, the members accumulate 
work units in accordance with an elaborate system of job ratings, 
and are compensated either in kind or in cash, as they prefer. 
Payments in kind are made through a complicated calculation 
of the work-unit value of each item of produce, while the ruble 
value depends on the cash intake of the farm and the number 
of work units accumulated. All of these payroll mechanics re- 
quire extensive bookkeeping and contribute to the inefficiency 
that seemed to us to mark Soviet agriculture as we saw it. 

State Farms 

Most farming is organized around the collective, but a 
second type of organization exists in the state farm. These are 
farms organized like factories and operated directly by the gov- 
ernment, using labor on a straight wage basis. In the European 
parts of the Soviet Union they do not play a large role in the 
farm economy; but in Central Asia, where the government is 
attempting to make badly needed increases in grain production 
by placing vast new lands into cultivation, the state farm is 
widely developed. 

As in the case of the city family, it is likely that both mother 
and father will hold full-time work assignments on the farm. 
Each will be assigned to a work brigade, responsible for a par- 
ticular aspect of farm production. These brigades vary in size, 
but often the personnel remains relatively stationary for years 
on the theory that team spirit and efficient work methods are 
developed. This is important in view of the intense competition 
that is stimulated between different brigades. We found the 
practice of so-called socialist emulation very much in evidence 
on the farms we visited, with the most successful brigade as 
well as the most successful individuals receiving special monthly 
recognition in the farm office and doubtless also in bonus pay- 
ments. This competitive situation may not be appreciated by 
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V 

Down on the Farm 

The nature of tourist travel in the Soviet Union makes it 
easier to get acquainted with the life of city dwellers than with 
the life of peasants, who still make up some two-thirds of the 
Soviet population. In this respect our visit was no exception. 
We did spend four days on four widely scattered collective farms 
— two in Central Asia, one in the Penza region, and one near 
Minsk, in the Byelo-Russian Republic. In addition, we caught a 
glimpse of countless others from our !ow-flying airplanes. On 
the basis of these scattered observations we realize the need for 
caution in attempting to pass judgment on Soviet agriculture, 
but we did get an acquaintance with some of the problems of 
rural life in the Soviet Union, and we shall attempt to share it 
here. 

While the Soviet farm family has some advantages over its 
city counterpart, we found the farmers' position generally worse 
than that of the workers. The Soviet economy is geared to favor 
the industrial worker, and the government's determination to 
provide hira "with low-cost food means that the farmer is rela- 
tively disadvantaged. Although we doubtless saw farms that 
were above average in quality, we can understand why unrest 
is said to focus in the agricultural areas of the Soviet Union. 
Historically it was the peasant who felt the whiplash of Com- 
munist rule most heavily when he resisted Stalin's program of 
collectivized iarge-seale farming, and while most of the bitter- 
ness of this earlier era has passed, there remains the economic 
pressure that stems from the inadequate return for his required 
service on the collective. 

The farm family has the advantage of an individual house 
of its own, and there is not the necessity of sharing kitchen 
facilities with other families, which must be a vexing part of 
life in. the city. On the other hand, the farmer must in most 
cases carry water from a community pump, his plumbing ar- 
rangements are primitive, and he usually lacks almost every 
other modern convenience. In these respects, of course, he has 
plenty of company among the farmers of other lands, both East 
and West, though his generally cold winters make his hardships 
severe. 
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bun., .cracy. We knew that Penza had a number of smai Jus- 
tries, mainly for the production of such cori.siinior proixis as 
bicycles, clocks, textiles and paper, and for the procL'Ssisisj of 
food for local use. Our hope was to visit these, confident that the 
experience of our m:\rUetinK economist would holp to provide us 
with an insiglit into their operation and their role in the life of 
the community. We therefore began our stay in town with a 
call on the president of the Penza City Council, hoping that he 
would help us make the arrangements and provide us in addi- 
tion with the kind of contacts that "we knew an American mayor 
could make for visitors to his town. The president was a nervous, 
impatient executive who greeted us with the distant courtesy 
that we had come to associate by now with Soviet officials (in 
contrast to the open-hearted friendliness of unofficial Russians), 
He seemed to betray his consciousness of our origin in the outer 
world of capitalism and his uncertainty — for want of directives 
from higher authorities — about our status in. the Soviet Union. 
The only things he was able to arrange for us to visit were the 
hospital, a school and one collective farm. In spite of all our 
vigorous efforts throughout our five days in Penza we did not 
succeed in visiting a single industrial establishment or in arrang- 
ing an interview with a single other leader in the life of the town. 
Even our literary purpose in choosing Penza rather than some 
other provincial town came to nought; William Edgerton tried 
throughout our stay to get permission to visit Leskov's village 
of Raiskoe, which was only 25 miles distant, but his efforts failed. 
Perhaps it is symbolic that the name Raiskoe is derived from 
the Russian word for Paradise. Certainly we never reached it 
and for us it became Paradise Lost. 

Despite the feeling of frustration it gave us, our very failure 
to accomplish what we had set out to do in Penza was instructive 
and valuable. We have tso evidence that it was due to any de- 
liberate effort to obstruct our purposes or to any ill will on the 
part of the Russians. We are inclined to believe rather that it 
was due to those very elements in the Soviet system that have 
already led us in our introduction to compare it to an army: 
centralization, authoritarianism, bureaucratic red tape and a 
pervasive consciousness of military security. Without proper 
clearance from "the center" (as Moscow is termed by the Rus- 
sians), the only safe thing for Penza officials to do about the 
various requests we made was — as little as possible. That is the 
hallowed principle that has made bureaucracies act like bareauc- 
racies ever since the invention of red tape. 
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lion, a planetarium, the characteristics Elussian parachute 
tower and enough wooded park space to accommodate up to 
2(1,000 persons on holidays, according to the park director. Wi 
visited a movie theater as guests of the cordial woman manager, 
joining an attentive crowd of Russians in seeinjr an oxcollcnl 
color dramatization of Chekhov's story "The Grasshopper." Ws 
visited the provincial hospital and had an interview with th< 
director, whose communicativeness — like that of so many of the 
other Soviet officials we met — seemed to be tempered by his 
uncertainty about our status. One of our members with a mile 
intestinal disorder was given a thorough examination by thre< 
of the hospital doctors, whose warm-hearted Russian friendli- 
ness was as impressive as their professional skill and thorough- 
ness. The hospital looked clean, well-run, and fairly modern, il 
simple. We were told that more than half of the medical stafl 
were women — a proportion that is characteristic of the who]* 
Soviet medical profession. 

Cultural Facilities 

Besides its parks, the cultural life of Penza includes a sizable 
theater across a side street from our hotel, in which a play by 
Gorki was running during our visit; three movie houses; a 
permanent circus building; the Kirov House of Culture; the 
Dzerzhinski Club; and two public libraries, one of which has 
287,000 books. (As in all Soviet libraries, however, the catalog 
used by the public lists only those books which are officially 
approved.) While we were in town the local daily newspaper, 
the Stplin Banner, devoted two-thirds of a page to advertise- 
ments of the fall terms of the various institutions of higher 
education in the province. Among them were a teachers' college, 
a music school, a school of pharmacy, a combined art school and 
training school for leaders of Young Pioneers (the Communist 
youth organization), a technical high school, a veterinary school 
a school of commerce, a school for deaf mutes, a school for 
retarded children and a school of the building trades. In addition 
the newspaper included advertisements of a school for clut 
workers and an institute of economics in neighboring provinces 
and the advertisements of two Penza factories for apprentices. 

The five days we spent in Penza were instructive not only 
for what we were able to see there of provincial Russian life but 
even more for what we were not able to see. The systematic 
survey we had hoped to make did not prove feasible, largely 
because the relatively impotent status of In tourist provided 
inadequate leverage for breaking through the inertia of Soviel 
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the t ince. Three funerals on three successive days rr(~ ed 
down Moscow Street past our hotel windows, with flowers and 
banners preceding an open casket and a dignified brass band 
bringing up the rear. A milk store across the street served a 
line of women each, morning, turning away at least once tha 
last few customers, their half-gallon pails empty, and closing 
its doors long- before noon. 

As the first Americans anyone could remember ever having 
seen in Penza we naturally attracted a good deal of attention 
wherever we went. At the big town market, thanks to Wroe 
Alderson's Polaroid camera, which produced finished snapshots 
in sixty seconds, we came close to bringing the town's economic 
life to a standstill; and the alarmed local policeman took our 
Russian-speaking member aside to find out just who we were 
and what we were up to. Incidentally, the Penza market, crowded 
with peasants and produce, was a barometer by which we could 
judge food supply and transportation. It was clear that the 
Penza housewife had far less difficulty in providing her family 
with an adequate diet than the housewife in Moscow. 

Throughout oar five days m Penza we met with innumerable 
examples of the same simple, unaffected friendliness and hospi- 
tality that we found wherever we traveled. We were given the 
best rooms in the town hotel, one of which had a private bath; 
and the hotel manager personally supervised the serving of our 
first meal in the parlor of the suite that was assigned to two 
members of our group. We varied our customary hotel fare by 
taking several meals at the Volga, the town's best restaurant, 
where the food and the service were equally good and the gra- 
cious proprietress treated us more like friends of the family 
than customers. Promptly at eight o'clock every evening the 
diners at the Volga would be entertained with a four-piece 
ensemble, consisting of a piano, accordion, violin and horn, which 
played Russian favorites and an occasional American dance tune 
of the 1920's or early 1930's. On our first visit to the restaurant 
we found to our dismay that our attractive and solicitous wait- 
ress had reserved a whole section of the crowded dining room 
for us, but when we protested against this well-meaning favor- 
itism, the other tables in our section were promptly made avail- 
able to Russians. 

We were able to wander about the town at will, and our 
tours included several parks. Most were small with only grass 
and trees, a statue and a few ever-filled benches. The large 
Belinski Park of Culture and Rest, however, included a soccer 
stadium, an outdoor theater, a library, a special children's sec- 
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clysms of Russian history as the invas' (of Napoleon and 
Hitler, and it apparently weathered the buviet Revolution and 
the subsequent civil war with somewhat less turmoil than many 
other towns in Russia. The local public library is named for 
the great poet Lermontov, who was born in the province; and 
the public square across the street from our hotel contained a 
statue of Vissarion Belinski, Russia's first great literary critic, 
who was born in the region and went to school in Penza. The 
regional museum calls attention to the fact that the father of 
Lenin once lived in the town and taught school there. 

Big Small Town 

Present-day Penza may have a population of as much as 
175,000. According to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, the count 
was 157,200 in the census of 1939, but no Penza official would 
commit himself about the population of the town today. Despite 
its size, in atmosphere it reminded us of a typical American 
country town of the early 1920's with a tenth of Penza's popu- 
lation. The stores held much the same goods as those of the 
showy sort in Moscow, and at the same fixed prices. The leading 
department store was always crowded ; and as we walked through 
its aisles and looked at the arrangement of its goods, several of 
us were carried back in memory to the general country stores 
of our childhood. The Unpainted log houses that marked the 
older parts of the town were reminiscent, too, of an earlier 
. American era. An occasional independent merchant was to be 
seen on the streets, one of them selling handkerchiefs in uncut 
lengths. When a member of our group attempted a picture of 
this bit of free enterprise, he was berated soundly by a passer-by 
who thought the crowd around the handkerchief salesman was 
a queue and evidently felt we were seeking to photograph a 
blighted side of Soviet life. He insisted that this did not repre- 
sent what the Russians were striving for. Obviously Russians, 
like Americans, prefer to be judged by their ideals rather than 
their reality. And Russians, like Americans, tend to judge other 
societies by their reality rather than their ideals. 

The main street of Penza, called Moscow Street, was a 
never-ending source of interest to us. The shady side of the 
Street was crowded with leisurely throngs of pedestrians all day 
long (Penza summers are hot), and both sides were crowded 
throughout the evening. Motor traffic was light and, apart from 
the very good system of trolley-busses, consisted chiefly of trucks. 
Horse-drawn wagons were practically as numerous as passenger 
cars and reminded us of Penza's role m the agricultural life of 
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IV 
Main Street, U.S.S.R. 

Before entering the Soviet Union we had considered the 
possibility of Jiving for a week or two in a relatively small com- 
munity in European Russia while we surveyed its facilities, its 
economy, its attitudes and its problems. The idea appealed to 
us for two reasons. First, it would enable us to observe Soviet 
life in a setting far removed from the bustling cosmopolitan 
atmosphere of a great city like Moscow and would thus add 
another dimension to our understanding of the Russian scene. 
Second, we saw a small-town survey as perhaps the best method 
of gaining insight into the dynamics of Soviet society: the rela- 
tions between governors and governed, the economics of distri- 
bution, the interaction of government agencies, the role of the 
Party, and so forth. This was our aim. In practice we were able 
to carry it out only in part. 

We wanted to select an "average" provincial town that was 
well off the beaten path of foreign tourists. The town of Buzuluk, 
lying about 100 miles east of Kuibishev in the province of 
Samara, was our first choice, because Friends had centered their 
relief work there in the 1020's. However, we were told that 
Buzuluk was in the midst of an agricultural fair and had no- 
room for foreign tourists — an excuse that we accepted as valid" 
after a closer acquaintance with Russia's great housing problem. 
Our second choice then fell on the town of Penza, some 400 miles 
southeast of Moscow. Penza was selected because it appeared 
to meet our general specifications as to size and location and 
because it was in a region associated with the name of Nikolai 
Leskov, the Nineteenth Century Russian novelist in whom one 
of our group had a keen literary interest. Intourist appeared 
somewhat skeptical of our project, but arranged for accommo- 
dations and on June 15 we made the three-hour flight from 
Moscow to Penza, landing on the unpaved runway about six 
o'clock in the evening. 

Penza is a provincial capital. Besides being an important 
railroad junction, it is an administrative and trading center for 
that agricultural area, and it has several small industries. The 
town dates back to 1666 and is noticeably proud of its past even 
though it has had a relatively quiet one. It escaped such cata- 
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cars, too, are largely in government aim -*ti service, but a to 
of the most favorer! Soviet citizens can afford to own llu'i 
I)rivaU:!y at the prico of -10,000 rubies. Much more rcawiiuilil 
priced is the Pobeda, which resembles a lightweight Chevrol* 
Of about 1949 and may be h 3 d for 16,000 rubles — about 2 
months' pay for the average worker. This is the most popula 
family car, and enough Russians are in a position to afford on*, 
that it requires a year's wait after payment before delivery car 
be expected. A smaller car, the Moskvich, may be purchased foi 
only 9,000 rubles, but its small size apparently makes it some 
what less attractive to the Russian family. Gasoline prices an 
high, but by European standards not exorbitant — averaging 
around 90 kopeks a liter (about 40 cents a gallon) and availabli 
at 73 kopeks for those possessing a special gasoline card. 

The Car-less Family 

The Soviet city family without a car finds most of its recrea- 
tion dose to home. A worker's factory or his union will probably 
have in connection with it a "house of culture," and here he and 
his family can attend concerts and plays. During the summer 
months the parks are crowded with families enjoying their day 
of rest. Occasionally a movie or a visit to the Dynamo Stadium 
for an international soccer match might be a possibility, but costs 
would keep these outings to a minimum, at least on a family 
basis. 

In summary, it is our impression that everyday life for the 
city family in the Soviet Union is hard but not unbearable. To 
make it more acceptable, the first requirement is an enormous 
expansion in building construction so that the worker and his 
family may enjoy even a minimum standard of decency instead 
of having to live huddled together in a single room. 

Many other improvements in everyday life are closely 
bound up with the ovailnbility of more iron and steel for civilian 
uses. Food resources could be distributed more cheaply, more 
plentifully and more efficiently if more refrigeration facilities 
and railroad rolling stock couid be provided. The deplorable 
plumbing situation depends for its solution on the production 
of more pipe. Reduced clothing prices await an expanded textile 
industry, which in turn means more spinners and more looms. 
Consumer goods such as refrigerators and washing machines 
are still priced beyond the reach of the average Soviet family, 
and these too will not be available to ease the life of the house- 
wife until ways can be found to get more steel into the produc- 
tion of consumer goods. 
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cnts are geared to earnings and length of sen /however, 
so that there is a premium on productivity and stauility. 

Nor is transportation u serious problem for the city dweller. 
We were impressed by the quantity and quality of public trans- 
port available in all the Soviet cities we visited, with the excep- 
tion of Akmolinsk. The trolley-bus and the trolley-car are at 
least as common as city busses, and the fares on all three are 
moderate, ranging from 20 to 50 kopeks, according to the dis- 
tance traveled. Our average worker could thus cover his daily 
commuting costs with 10 to 20 minutes' work. In Moscow, of 
course, he has the choice of the famous subway system, with a 
fare of 50 kopeks (half a ruble) and excellent service, to say 
nothing of the marble and alabaster stations, the indirect light- 
ing and the vaulted ceilings of this most sumptuous of under- 
ground railroads. 

The Soviet Union is not yet truly in the automobile age, but 
we found it moving more rapidly toward it than we had sup- 
posed. Truck traffic still predominates and provides evidence 
that the nation is still in the building stage. Trucks are every- 
where. Almost all are of Soviet production, but a few old United 
States Army "six-by-six" vehicles dating from lend-lease days 
are still to be seen. Within the cities, however, there is a rising 
tide of passenger automobiles, many of them privately owned; 
and we feel the day is coming when Soviet planners will regret 
their failure to provide for parking facilities in their city- 
planning programs. 

Autos are not yet within the range of the average worker, 
but we found the smaller models being acquired by second and 
third-echelon management. They doubtless are also available to 
the more successful workers of the Stakhanovite group. There 
are a half-dozen different car models, but of these only four 
are in common use. Most expensive and luxurious is- the ZIS, 
which is not on private sale and is reserved exclusively for gov- 
ernment use and taxi service. This car is built with' dies pur- 
chased some years ago from the Packard Motor Company, so 
that the Soviet Union is the only place in the world where one 
can now buy a brand new 1941 Packard. Model changes are not 
made yearly, as in the United States, and the only concession 
to progress that we noted was the two-tone paint styles that 
mark late production. 

Right behind the ZIS is the ZIM,* a large Russian-designed 
car similar in style and appearance to the 1949 Buick. These 

•ZIS and ZIM— Abbreviations for "Factory owned for Stalin" and 
Factory named for Molotov." 
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Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow, and wc note inilar whops in Kio\ 
Stalingrad, Minsk and Tashkent. 

Tho.se of us who had hoped to return home with .sample 
of beautiful Russian embroidery and handicrafts were discour 
aged by the prices, which were quite beyond our reach becaus 
of the artificial exchange rule given to the Soviet rubic. Em 
broidered blouses of any quality, for example, began (for us 
at 65 dollars. Our dismay at these prices led to our acquaintanc 
with another widespread Soviet institution, the commission 
store, through which anybody — including foreigners — can sel 
his belongings at authorized prices in return for an authorize* 
commission. All over Moscow there are numerous commissi* 
stores, each specializing in the sale of a particular kind of goods 
such as men's clothing, women's clothing, furniture or jewelrj 
By utilizing these facilities, we were able to get handsome rubl 
returns for our own clothing and to use the proceeds to purchas 
embroidered blouses and other desired items. 
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Schools and Clinics 

Food, shelter and clothing are the primary problems in th 
life of the city worker. In other areas of life we found hir 
reasonably well taken care of — indeed, better off budgetwise i: 
some ways than his Western counterpart. His children ar 
assured of ten years of schooling. Tuition is free for the firs 
seven years and low (if there is any charge at all) for the las 
three, and school supplies and books are so heavily subsidize 
that education is not a drain on the family budget. The sam 
is"true of medical service. A widespread system of free clinic 
is available to all, and the only cost to the Soviet family is 
small charge for medicines. If private consultations are desiret 
they are available on a fee basis. Charges are five rubles for 
consultation with a general practitioner and ten for a speciali: 
— reasonable fees, it would appear, for an economy in which tb 
average worker earns about four rubles an hour. In Leningra 
it appeared that the private services were being better utilize 
than the free clinics. 

The Soviet family also enjoys extensive coverage under th 
non-contributory social security program. The system is largel 
administered by the labor unions and provides for maternity an 
accident benefits as well as retirement income. The Soviet work* 
qualifies for retirement at the age of 60, but if he is capable c 
continuing to work he may do so, receiving a portion of h 
retirement benefits in addition to his normal factory pay. Pa: 
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appai-L .Vhatever the reason, wo noted a predominan ,f 
browns and blacks and a shabbiness that seemed to disapswar 
the farther south we moved. The brightest utiJ most cheerful 
clothing- we saw anywhere was in Tashkent and Alma Ata — 
which, significantly, are cotton-producing regions, with textile 
mills playing an important role in the local economy. This sug- 
gested to us that regional officials tended very naturally to favor 
their own people in distribution schedules despite the existence 
of carefully worked-out merchandizing plans for the Soviet 
Union as a whole. 

As is true in most cultures, Soviet children are provided 
with the best while their parents do with second best. The chil- 
dren in Leningrad, particularly, -were wearing coats, often with 
embroidery, that appeared to be newer and of better quality 
than those we saw on older people. In warmer climates we 
noticed less difference except for footwear. Children everywhere 
wore better shoes than their parents. As for infants' wear, 
Russian custom still demands a superabundance of clothes. We 
found the babies typically swathed in blankets and sweaters to 
the point where only their noses peeped out even in the warm 
June weather. 

Moat women in the cities go without hats, and those who 
wear them wouid often be better off bareheaded if Western 
styles are used as a basis for judgment. Much more common 
than hats, even in cities, is the familiar kerchief tied around 
the head. The prevailing summer headgear for men, when any 
is worn at all, is the flat Russian cap rather than a hat. 

It is not surprising that dresses and coats lack style, that 
shoes are often made of artificial leather and that Russian men 
commonly seem to wear ill-fitting shirts, when one discovers 
the cost of clothing. We estimated, on the basis of clothing 
prices in a number of Moscow stores, that even a rather poor 
pair of shoes would cost seven or eight days' pay from the wages 
of the average worker. A single-piece cotton print dress for his 
wife would mean a week's work; and a suit of clothes for him- 
self, from one to two months' work. Men's work shirts of very- 
poor quality could be had for 35 rubles — a day's pay — but shirts 
of better grade cost up to 250 rubles — more than a week's earn- 
ings for the average factory worker or clerk. 

Quality clothing is available in the cities but is entirely 
out of the range of the average family income. In Moscow 
beautiful fur coats are on sale at the state department store 
on Red Square for 20,000 rubles, but we saw no purchasers. 
There are expensive dress shops in the neighborhood of the 
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At the Baptist minister's home in Ta_ -^nt this was unex- 
pectedly supplemented by a large tray of ice cream in cones. 
It turned out that the minister's wife, upon hearing that ice 
cream was an American favorite, had dispatched one of her 
14 children to purchase a generous supply so that her guests 
"would really feel at borne." Although we had already eaten 
too much, we rose to the occasion and duly did justice to the 
ice cream. Incidentally, ice cream is as popular in the Soviet 
Union as in the United States and is sold everywhere from small 
white enameled pushcarts by white-aproned women — the Soviet 
equivalent of the American Good Humor man. The cost of a 
good-sized cone is two rubles — approximately 20 cents — but 
smaller quantities are available for less. 

Needless to say, the sort of banquet we have described here 
is reserved for very special occasions. We always felt inade- 
quate in our efforts to thank our hosts, but they would graciously 
overwhelm us still further by assuring us that they, not we, had 
been the ones honored. On one occasion a Baptist minister 
simply responded by quoting from the thirteenth chapter of 
Hebrews: "Let brotherly love continue. Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers; for thereby some have entertained angels 
unawares!" 

Clothing Expensive 

Clothing is the Soviet family's chief financial problem. All 
clothing is expensive because of short supplies, and the average 
family must sacrifice at many points to avoid presenting a 
shabby, ragged appearance. In general they succeed well, for 
we found city clothing for the most part to be clean, neat and 
adequate, though lacking in variety and style. Women's wear in 
June ran heavily to cotton in conventional flower prints, and 
was not notable for its fit or styling — at least by Western 
standards. The same might be said for men's wear, although 
the Westerner's feeling that it lacked style could be attributed 
in part to the Soviet preference for bell-bottomed trousers. Only 
at the opera and theater, where the choice seats were evidently 
filled by the elite of Soviet society, did we see clothing that looked 
chic and well cut. 

In Leningrad we were struck by the drabness of the cloth- 
ing we saw. This may have been due merely to the fact that 
we entered the Soviet Union by way of Leningrad, coming 
straight from vastly different Helsinki; but it may also have 
reflected Leningrad's peculiar economic situation, or the north- 
ern Soviet climate, which required more warmth in wearing 
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plots tended by the farmer in his spare time or by v .er 

meiriu—s of his family, and he is free to sell the produce i.. the 
city markets for whatever it will bring. Moreover, most farm- 
ers prefer tu be paid in kind for their regular work on the col- 
lective farm, because this produce, too, may be sold at the free 
market and the return is greater than the cash value of farm 
labor payments. Some of the best food we saw -was in these 
small peasant stalls — and it was priced accordingly. 

These methods of food distribution are far from efficient, 
and probably will remain so until better facilities are developed 
for transportation and refrigeration. The most extreme example 
we found of this inefficiency was the Caucasian peasant we met 
selling oranges in one of the Moscow farm markets. A member 
of an orange collective in the Georgian Republic, this man had 
taken pay for bis accumulated work credits in the form of four 
crates of oranges. He had put his oranges in an airplane, flown 
a thousand miles to Moscow, was selling them in the free market, 
and planned to fly back to the Caucasus afterwards — with his 
profits. Considering his expenses, his price of 60 cents per 
orange was not exorbitant, but neither did it suggest mass con- 
sumption. (One of our group did notice so:ne competition for 
our Georgian friend in the orange market: under the columned 
portico of the Lenin Library building another orange merchant, 
origin unknown, had set up shop with a set of portable scales 
and several crates of oranges bearing labels indicating that they 
had been imported all the way from Portugal and' French 
Morocco. ) 

All of these difficulties in getting food do not prevent the 
Russian from entertaining lavishly on occasion. Indeed, we found 
them so hospitable that we were occasionally embarrassed by our 
failure to do justice to the huge banquets that were served to 
Us when we were invited to dine in private homes. On these 
occasions the meal usually started with ^ ^r^^i=io^ ^ ^^^ j^-v.^^ 
including sausages, meat, black and red caviar, salads and fish, 
such as sprats and herring, prepared in oil. At first we made 
the mistake of assuming that this was the meal, and found our- 
selves scarcely able to cope with the even more elaborate courses 
that followed. Soup was usually the second course and was 
followed by a main dish of sturgeon, beef or poultry, sometimes 
prepared according to special regional recipes. Once we were 
completely overwhelmed to have this main dish followed by an 
ample serving of ham and eggs. The end of the meal would find 
the table laden with takes, fruits, chocolates and nuts for dessert. 
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cans labeled in English, and learned that :'s was caviar orig- 
inally prepared for export to the United States before the Cold 
War brought East-West trade to a standstill. Some of the stores 
also sell bottled champagne, wine and vodka, and constitute the 
principal source of alcoholic beverages since the closing of public 
drinking places in connection with the current campaign against 
alcoholism. 

This description of state-store food stocks needs to be modi- 
fied considerably to fit cities located in rich agricultural regions. 
In Kiev and Penza, for example, we found a wider variety of 
fresh foods for sale than in Stalingrad, which is located in a 
semi-arid region, This variation between cities provides graphic 
evidence of the way in which food distribution in the Soviet 
Union is complicated by the lack of adequate transport facilities. 

An important secondary source of food for the city dweller 
is the collective farm markets that are found in every Soviet 
city. These markets are the outlet for the portion of farm 
produce that has not been sold to the state at low fixed prices. 
The collectives take their food to the large open-air markets in 
trucks supplied by the state at reasonable rates and sell it at 
prices considerably above state-store prices — sometimes as much 
as two or three times higher. Here the city dweller can find 
good supplies of fresh food, but unless several members of the 
family work, the average family cannot afford to buy heavily. 
For example, we noted that beefsteak was selling at the 26 col- 
lective farm markets that are scattered over Moscow at the 
equivalent of about $1,40 a pound. Fish was 60 cents a pound, 
eggs 15 cents each, Sour 50 cents a pound and carrots 35 cents 
a pound. Figuring the value of the ruble at the same rate — 
10 cents — the earnings of the average worker or clerk are only 
$80 a month. This shows the difficulty the city housewife has 
in providing her family with a varied diet, and explains the 
statistical increase in the consumption of bread and grain prod- 
ucts that American economists have noted as an indication of 
an approaching agricultural crisis in the Soviet Union. 

Private Marketing 

An additional feature of the collective farm markets is the 
small peasant stalls where individual farmers may sell their 
own produce. More than 99 percent of all Soviet farms are 
collectivized, but the members of the collectives are permitted 
to have small plots of land for their own use. We found these 
varying in size from a third of an acre to an acre and a half 
in the various parts of the Soviet Union that we visited. These 
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as being ba.-' ..ore on the Soviet ideal than on Soviet reulily, 
if we may jm.^ by such Soviet newspaper articles as the recent 
one in izvcstia exposing the Smolensk bureaucrat who was 
transferred to Moscow in IWi and left his Smolensk apartment 
in charge of his grown daughter, who was said to rent part of 
it at a high price. "This case is not unique," added Izvestia- 

Food Supply 

We found the study of diet and food distribution one of the 
most revealing and absorbing aspects of our whole observation 
of Soviet living standards. An examination of the foou supp>y 
problems of the city worker clearly shows the way in -which 
the national economy operates to benefit the worker at the 
expense of the farmer, and offers further insight into the price 
the Soviet citizen pays for his government's preoccupation with 
heavy industry and arms production. 

The. primary source of foodstuffs in the cities is the state 
store, or gnstronom. Food in these stores is very cheap and 
reflects the fixed government policy of holding down living costs. 
The collective farms are required to sell a substantia! proportion 
of their produce to the state at prices considerably below free- 
market values. While this policy makes possible cheap food in 
the cities andinsures substantial government income in the form 
of a turnover tax, it is also bound to be one of the important 
factors in the unrest that has been persistently reported from 
rural sections of the Soviet Union and that was reflected in the 
government agricultural policies of the Malenkov period. 

Even though the state stores provide the city worker with 
a source of cheap food, they by no means provide him with a 
solution to his food problems, particularly if he lives in one of 
the larger cities. Inadequate facilities for transportation and 
refrigeration place severe limits upon the variety of food avail- 
able in the state stores. In Moscow-, Stalingrad and Leningrad, 
for example, we noted that state stores offered few fresh vege- 
tables and even less fresh fruit. Meat and dairy products were 
available, but the customer had to stand in queues to get them, 
and the supplies were sometimes exhausted before all were 
served. The scarcity of these items is emphasized by the state- 
store window displays, which consist of dummy Meats and dairy 
products, considerably deficient in the socialist realism that is 
the official watchword of Soviet art. In general, the state stores 
provide a good supply of canned foods including some meat and 
fish products as well as vegetables, fruits and jams. In one state 
store in Moscow we saw a sizable stock of Kussian caviar in 
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— more serious because it seems to ,> be a defect inhere 
the Soviet Bystem and therefore diffiL. . Jto eradicate. The ! 

system is bo highly centralized and burenucnitized that cor 
tion play3 a very insignificant role as an incentive to the imi 
ment of the quality of production. Apart from propaj 
efforts to arouse a sense of social responsibility in the wi 
the chief incentive he has is the piecework system of ■ 
payments with its bonuses for "overfulfilling" the norms i 
Jished for each job. This system emphasizes quantity rathei 
quality, and the effects are to be seen throughout Soviet pi 
tion, but nowhere more clearly than in building constru 
We saw a school building in Penza that had been com; 
only one year but was already undergoing major repairs : 
time of our visit. We saw numerous examples of serious d 
oration in buildings that had been standing no more than t 
or four years. 

No Suburban Life 

There seems to be virtually no parallel in the Soviet I 
to the suburban developments that are found in Western < 
tries. Even on the outskirts of Moscow the new living qua 
one sees under construcrion are not single houses standin 
their own plots of ground, but are huge apartment build 
where hundreds of families will be crowded almost as cl 
together as if they lived in the center of the city. One is ten 
to see this as a further manifestation of the philosophy o: 
lectivism that dominates all Soviet life. 

An exception among the cities we visited was Stalin, 
where small individual stucco houses of a modern type are 1 
built in considerable numbers on the outskirts of the city. T 
houses are individually owned, and most of them are fine 
by loans from a government agency set up for the pur] 
(The ground they stand on, however, like all land in the S< 
Union, belongs to the state and is leased to the owners of 
houses.) 

Another type of private home, which is obviously for 
better-situated rather than the average worker, is the dc 
or summer cottage, which may be located in the country a 
miles from a major city or in some distant resort area, sue 
the Crimea. Privately owned houses may be bought and 
or rented. When we asked an lntourist guide what kept S' 
citizens from buying more than one house and renting the e 
ones as a source of income, we received the reply, "Why si 
anybody want more than one house?" This answer struc 
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about 56, persons have been housed in this single develop- 
ment. 

In the large apartment houses heating is from central plants. 
Smaller units are frequently heated with wood or coal. Cooking 
in Moscow is done either by gas or on electric hot plates (accord- 
ing to the Soviet press gas was installed in 34,000 Moscow 
apartments in 1954), but wood and coal are more common in 
the smaller towns. We were not impressed with the floor plans 
of even the newest apartments, and unfortunately the almost 
total lack of structural steel in housing construction does not 
permit the large windows and airy apartments that characterize 
modern Western-type buildings. 

Besides the lack of steel for building purposes, which pre- 
sents architectural problems, Soviet construction labors under 
other difficulties. The work force is largely inxeperienced, and 
men and women must learn their trade while practising it. 
We visited one Moscow couple who had moved into their .apart- 
ment in a tremendous new housing development on the edge of 
the city while the apartment building next door was still under 
construction. Our hosts pointed to a window in their living 
room and told us that the inexperienced operator of a construc- 
tion crane had made a mistake one day and knocked the window 
out. The construction foreman apologized and had the window 
replaced at once. Then the same thing happened once more a 
few days later. Our hosts declared that when they dashed out 
and complained to the foreman again, he apologetically ex- 
plained : "Well, you see, we figured that if it had to happen, 
it was better for it to happen where we had already gotten 
acquainted '." 

The devastation and enormous loss of life produced by 
World War II has placed such a premium on construction work- 
ers that almost anyone is acceptable for employment. Posters 
may still be seen in various parts of the country advertising 
this need and listing the rewards available to the recruit. In 
one of Moscow's poorer sections, for example, we found a poster 
calling for workers to "help construct Moscow and other cities" 
and offering (1) a bonus of 150 to 600 rubles to help a family 
get settled in the new place of work. (2) travel expenses. (3) 
10 to 15 rubles of spending money for each day's travel to the 
new location and (4) guaranteed housing at the scene of con- 
struction, with "all the necessary furnishings, including a bed." 
With such large numbers of unskilled laborers on the job it is 
toot surprising that quality does not keep pace with quantity. 
There is, however, a still more serious cause of poor quality 
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needs to apply leas than five percent As monthly pay fo 
Cccupancy of a room 13 feet square (winch unfortunately 
much living space as many are able to get). Kitchen and pi 
ing facilities are rent-free. Theoretically, the worker is alii 

subsidized rate of 18 rubles a month. This would mean tl 
family of five is entitled to 45 square meters at a total rej 
90 rubles, or about 11 percent of an average worker's mont 
income of 800 rubies. Since housing is at such a premium, t. 
ever, it is the rare worker who enjoys such spacious quartei 

for shelter. 

The shortage of living accommodations is by no ms 

accepted without complaint by the city dweller. Indeed, it see: 
to us that public dissatisfaction in housing matters was n 
vigorously manifested than in any other area of daily life. r . 
places considerable pressure on the authorities to speed up ■ 
housing; and we have found numerous criticisms in the So 
press of the construction organizations responsible for the woi 
such as the accusation that one construction trust had tal 
three years and a half to put up one four-story house and se' 
years to build another. 

It is significant that the loudest laughs we heard at 
Moscow circus were in response to a housing joke. One clo 
rushed to the center of the circus ring shouting that he had j 
written a book. 

"Wliat about?" asked a second clown. 

"Boy meets gif'K-K.aid the first. 

"Ah, a story!" 

"They fall in love." 

"A romance!" 

"They get married and find an apartment." 

"A fable!" 

Industrial Financing 

While the supervision of housing is a responsibility of t 
city councils, much of the actual construction is undertaken a 
financed by industrial enterprises, which are permitted by thi 
governing ministry to allocate funds from corporation incoi 
to build apartments and other facilities for their own workers 
At a new textile mill in Tashkent, for example, we found rath" 
good company housing provided for 70 percent of its labor for 
of 20,000 men; -which means, when families are added in, th. 
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new fs^-.Jries and schools and stores built and 750,000 people 
rehoused. The visitor cannot fail to be impressed by this massive 
operation, and -we found it impossible to move in any direction 
even today without the constant presence of the cranes and 
trucks that boar witness to the continuing effort. 

In contrast to this, the inhabitants of Moscow and Leningrad 
appear to be less favored. According to Izvestia, 910,000 square 
meters of living space were completed in Moscow in 1954, and 
1,000,000 square meters were planned for 1955. While the figure 
for 1055 is said to be four times the space produced for Moscow 
in 1048, we estimate that it would comprise only about 33,000 
new dwelling units, which is little more than enough to keep up 
with the population growth,, according to the figures we were 
given. 

New Housing Stressed 

As we walked about the streets of Moscow we were often 
surprised to look through the archway of a large new apartment 
house and see a row of dilapidated, tumble-down tenement houses 
on the other side of the inner courtyard. These are the scenes 
that have often made foreign tourists bring back totally con- 
tradictory reports of what they saw in Moscow. Some of them, 
it would appear, saw only the new apartment houses, and others 
saw only the slums. Actually both are there in full view. Our 
impression was that the Soviet authorities were putting vir- 
tually all their housing funds into new apartments rather than 
diverting any sizable part of their funds for the repair of older 
buildings that were due to be replaced eventually anyhow. 

If a clerk or worker is dispossessed by a new development, 
or if he is living in condemned housing, or if he is overcrowded 
even by Soviet standards, he will have priority on a new apart- 
ment. Otherwise, the chances are that he will have to stay where 
he is for a very long time. We tried to find out whether "connec- 
tions" or bribes could influence the allocation of new housing. 
This was firmly denied, but since returning home we have come 
across several articles in the Soviet newspapers exposing this 
very kind of favoritism. It would indeed be difficult to imagine 
that favoritism and graft could b« entirely prevented in a sit- 
uation where the pressures are so great that apartment build- 
ings can be seen to be fully occupied before the construction 
crews have finished applying the exterior facing. 

Although the city dweller has this enormous housing prob- 
lem, it is entirely a problem of shortage and not of finance. All 
rental housing is heavily subsidized, so that the average worker 
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Soviet City Lights 

Undoubtedly the most serious problem for the city dwi 
is adequate living quarters. All the cities we visited, whe 
lar^e and cosmopolitan like Moscow or small and provincial 
Penza, had a housing shortage that dwarfs similar problem 
Western Europe or America. This shortage has many caus 
Of which population growth, war devastation, an unskilled ]a" 
force and the priority given by the government to the exp 
si on of heavy industry are probably the most important. A 
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in a single room, sharing kitchen facilities with several ot 
families. In smaller towns like Penza and Akmolisisk he i 
probably also have the added problem of carrying all his wat< 
from a distant pump. 

In ancient "wooden" Russia the !og house was the typii 
form of dwelling, and to this day much of wooden fiussia is st 
to be seen in the outlying sections of Moscow and in many pj 
vincial towns. In Pen2a, for example, we had only to walk ti 
or three blocks away from the main street in order to find ol 
selves surrounded by ancient and often picturesque woode! 
houses standing in rows behind their wooden fences that line tt 
dirt streets. The present trend wherever we traveled, howeve: 
is to replace these log houses with massive apartment building 
six or seven stories high, constructed of brick and reinforce 
concrete with a facing designed to resemble stone. 

In war-devastated Stalingrad and Minsk we found astonisl 
ing progress in reconstruction. Both cities have arisen from the 
rubble of World War II in a decade, and new housing is avail 
able for a large part of the population. According to figures wi 
read in the Soviet newspaper Izve.itia, 120,000 square meters o: 
living space, comprising about 4000 apartments, were due to b< 
constructed in Stalingrad in 1055. (This means, incidentally 
that the swers^e size of +Viqda ^T*i>.+wirtY^t-r- ,i. n n oa ,.,*...*•».. «~.*.*-**...^ 

or a space About 10 feet wide and SO feet long.) Minsk, the 
capita] of Byelo-Russia, had a population of about a million 
people in 1940. When the war ended, 85 percent of it was in 
ruins, and in the decade that has elapsed, 85 percent of it has 
been rebuilt. New streets have heen laid out, new parks created, 
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waj^ an apprentice worker was 350 rubles, and in 5 «w 
we learned that the rector of the university receives i_,t)00 
rubles a month, or almost 35 times as much. This is roughly 
equivalent to the difference in earnings between the office boy 
and the president of an American corporation. 

There are, however, some important qualifications to com- 
parisons of this kind. First, the number of persons in the "com- 
fortable" income brackets in the Soviet Union would be relatively 
much smaller, and the number in the lower income brackets much 
larger. This difference is even more striking when one realizes 
that the Soviet income tax has a maximum of only 13 per cent, 
as compared to the American maximum in the highest income 
brackets of 91 per cent. Second, it is important to remember 
that the Soviet citizen does not compare his lot with that of 
his American counterpart, of whom he knows nothing-, but rather 
with the lot of his own father and grandfather. For this reason, 
. any analysis of Soviet problems and living standards that is 
based primarily on comparisons between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is somewhat irrelevant. 

It will be abundantly evident in what follows that Soviet 
living standards are far below American standards, though we 
do not feel that this comparison in itself can be taken to mean 
the "failure" of the Soviet system. We propose to confine our- 
selves here to generalizations about living standards based upon 
what we saw in large cities, in one typical provincial town in 
which we spent five days and on collective farms. In estimating 
wages and prices we assume a ruble value of 10 cents, because 
this appears to us to be a closer approximation to its real worth 
than the artificial value of 25 cents that the Soviet government 
assigns to it for exchange purposes. 
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and time and time again we were- 1 jijy dissidents as ' 
supporters of the regime, that things are now better tha 
were a few years ago. (No one ever specifically said ' 
than they were before Stalin's death.") 

Virtually everywhere we found immense pride ii 
achievements of their government — a pride lh:it is ail the gi 
because most Soviet citizens have no means of comparing 
achievements with those of other countries. This pride is no- 
more apparent than in the realm of their educational ac 
ment. Indeed, the satisfaction felt by the Russian people in 
new opportunity for education is one point where goven 
policy has won an endorsement that far exceeds the p. 
acceptance previously referred to. It has been necessary t< 
cate the masses in order to carry out industrialization a 
buiid support for Marxism, but there is no doubt that the ] 

lw H = 1_- 1 £i.J ".. 11.. . 

nave K^Jiujueiy uejieuLeu in Liie prutess. 

Even among Soviet citizens who disagreed fundame 
with certain aspects of the official Marxist faith we foi 
general belief in the justice and correctness of Soviet pi 
and an acceptance of much of the official Soviet interpre 
of international affairs. All this convinced us that Soviet po 
advertisers and American commercial advertisers bave 
the same useful and dangerous discovery about human m 
the public may claim to be skeptical about all advertisinj 
very few persons can develop an immunity to repeated 
of it. 

Standard of Living 

Having thus sketched our view of the basic orientati 
the average Soviet citizen, we want to record our observ; 
on the way he Jives, the problems he has to contend wit! 
the standards of living that are to be found in his society, 
ously these vary between city and country and among v; 
economic and social strata. The welt-placed Party functic 
the army officer, the successful artist or scholar, the fai 
factory manager and the Stakhanovite* all enjoy a sta 
of living and an exemption from many of life's problems 
set them apart from Soviet society as a whole. In this r< 
Soviet society is no different from any other: it has a priv 
class and a laboring mass, and the spread between the t 
not dissimilar to that which is found, for example, in the t 
States. In the Minsk tractor plant we were told that the mc 



* Stakhanovite — A worker who produces more than the norms 
his job and consequently receives bonus payments and other rewar 
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This does not mean that the Soviet citizen h no oppor- 
tunity to criticize. He is even encouraged to crit- .' the per- 
formance of individuals at the lower levels of government, and 
we saw evidence that this privilege is exercised, and perhaps 
even abused at times. For example, from our hotel window in 
one provincial town we observed the great restraint of a militia 
man {the Communist equivalent of '■policeman") in handling' 
a rowdy citizen who berated him long and loudly before a grow- 
ing crowd. The sulphuric language even included — perhaps 
ironically — the use of the term "Soviet man!" 

Fear of America 

The average Soviet citizen has no information whatever 
about the outside world except what has been filtered through 
the officially controlled Soviet channels of communication. He 
is deeply concerned about peace because he knows the cost of 
war. He genuinely fears the United States because he has been 
led to believe that capitalism inevitably produces crises which 
lead inevitably to war. The United States is pictured to him as 
the center of reactionary capitalism whose ruling circles insist 
on imposing military bases and German rearmament upon an 
unwilling world. This fear of America, however,, does not make 
him hate Americans, for the Soviet press commonly distinguishes 
between the American people and their rulers (but neglects to 
reconcile such a distinction with the fact that the rulers are 
both chosen and removed by the vote of the American people). 

A member of our group once asked directions of two women 
on the outskirts of Moscow and was almost immediately drawn 
into a conversation about their great fear of war and desire- 
for peace. When he told them the American people shared both 
their fear and that desire, the two women looked genuinely sur- 
prised and relieved. Then one of them said thoughtfully, "Yes,, 
that makes sense; I'm sure the American people don't want war 
- — it's just the capitalists!" (In answer he told them he had 
heard the same thing about them in America : "The Russian 
people don't want war — it's just the Communists!") 

Our experience made us feel that most Soviet citizens have- 
no understanding of what is meant in the West by a "free- 
society." Relatively few persons living today in the Soviet Union 
have any personal memories of pre-Revolutionary Russia, and 
there was little in Russia before the Revolution that would add 
to their understanding of the term. Lacking any means of com- 
paring Soviet society with that of the outside world, they tend 
to compare their situation today with what it was formerly; 
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visitors even where none are just i The trend in r 
months toward some relaxation of restrictions is encoura 
and we hope it will continue long enough to create a real cl 
in relations between the inhabitants of the Soviet Union 
those of the outside world. 

The picture of the average Soviet citizen that we fori 
for ourselves in the course of some 12,000 miles of travel wi 
the Soviet Union is of a man who accepts the Soviet systes 
which he lives somewhat as the Swiss accept their mount 
the English their fogs and the Arabs their desert. It is a 
of nature. One does not actually accept it or reject it, and 
less does one attempt to change it; one simply adjusts t 
The overwhelming majority of the Soviet citizens we 
appeared to have adjusted to it so completely that they fc 
it difficult to imagine what life must be like in that great . 
of the outside world which, by dint of being non-Communis 
defined in Soviet terms as "capitalist." 

We met Communist Party members who obviously beli 
wholeheartedly and devoutly in the Marxist-Leninist faith, 
met non-Party members who likewise accepted the faith 
insisted that they enjoyed equal rights with Party membei 
every respect (but — as we observed — only because they 
accepted the faith and worked within it). We also met enou 
dissidents to make us insist upon saying here that the great mi 
of Soviet citizens have adjusted to the Soviet system rat 
than saying that they have accepted it. 

Policies Ungjieslioned 

Nowhere did we find anybody — whether a Party mem 
or not — whose attitude toward his own government reve: 
even a trace of that sense of personal responsibility for mak 
his voice heard on issues of policy which we consider to fc 
part of the very essence of democracy. For the Soviet citi 
participation in political affairs means participation in itn 
menting, explaining and arousing mass support of policies 1 
have already been formulated by higher authorities. He acct 
whatever policies they formulate as the correct ones beca 
they are by definition the greatest experts in what is by del 
tion the one true faith. For the average Soviet citizen opt 
to question whether the Soviet system really was the best wc 
be more unthinkable — and far more dangerous — than foi 
member of, let us say, the U. S. Chamber Of Commerce or i 
National Association of Manufacturers to cast doubts on ' 
basic principles of American free enterprise. 
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"Why don't you get your embassy to help yoi. a Soviet 
acquaintance suggested. 

"Oh, they wouldn't bother with a matter like that," the 
foreign visitor replied. 

"They wouldn't!" the Soviet citizen exclaimed. "Then why 
don't you go straight to your embassy's Party cell and protest?" 

Drab Uniformity 

This monolithic character of Soviet society tempts the new- 
comer to plunge into easy generalizations. Before he has. traveled 
far in the Soviet Union he begins to feel confident that he can 
make certain predictions about what he vili find in the next 
town. The statues in the town parks and the paintings on the 
walla of public buildings will deal almost exclusively with cer- 
tain standard variations on the twin themes of Lenin and Stalin. 
(Our religious analogy would suggest a parallel here to the cult 
of the Virgin and Child in medieval Christian art. The Com- 
munist substitution of a stern father-image for a loving mother- 
image might provide an interesting subject of speculation for 
the psychologists and sociologists.) Some of the streets, fac- 
tories and neighboring collective farms will almost invariably 
be named for Lenin, Stalin, llolotov, Dzerzhir.ski, or the Com- 
munist martyr Kirov. The town's leading theater will very likely 
be named after either Gorki or Mayakovski. 

There is indeed a drab uniformity about the appearance 
Of Soviet Main Street which probably finds its closest parallel 
in the flashy uniformity of Main Street in America. But we 
suspect that the standardized external appearance of Soviet, 
towns may be almost as misleading to the foreign visitor as the 
standardized appearance of American towns is to foreign visitors 
to the United States. 

The foreigner in the Soviet Union is likely to form an over- 
simplified picture of the country because of the age-old cultiva- 
tion of secrecy in Russian officialdom. This -was illustrated for 
us by such things as the scarcity of telephone directories in 
Moscow (the only copy we ever saw was one we borrowed from 
a foreign newspaper correspondent), the reluctance of officials 
to give us such statistics as the population of a town or the 
number of public schools in it and the denial of permission for 
us to visit the Baltic area. We know another foreign visitor who 
was given permission to visit a certain man on a chicken farm 
but later found out that orders had been issued not to allow 'him 
to get a look at any of the chickens or eggs while he was there. 
This Russian cult of secrecy tends to arouse suspicions in foreign 
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Soviet Man and Soviet Society 

One of the strongest impressions we received of St 
society, whether urban or rural, is what the Soviet leaders tl 
selves call its "monolithic" structure. "Alt power to the Sovi 
was among the slogans the Bolsheviks used in their atru 
to gain control of the government [ n 1917, and that slogan 
been fulfilled literally in the Soviet Union. Such concept 
separation of powers, political pluralism or sovereignty of 
people play no real part in Soviet thought or action. Ther 
no complex network of independent civic clubs, profess ic 
associations, business groups, labor unions, veterans' organ 
tions, political parties, women's clubs, church groups and ot 
organizations, like those that compete for a citizen's loyaiti 
an open society and in turn give him an opportunity to m 
his influence felt. All the numerous organizations in the So 
Union (with the possible — and partial — exception of 
churches) are controlled directly or indirectly by the Commu 
Party. We noticed doors marked "Party Section" "when we vis 
Moscow University, the office of a leading newspaper an 
branch of the Academy of Sciences. These doors had their « 
terparts in all other Soviet organizations except the churc. 

The role of the Communist Party in Soviet life is so va 
different from that which is associated with a political p£ 
in the West that we must refer once again to our analogy \ 
a militant authoritarian church, in which we called the C 
munist Party the priesthood of the Soviet religion. (We sh< 
point out, however, that the policy of allowing no organiza: 
to exist without their approval and no periodical, book or p 
phlet to be published without their authorization was not in 
duced into Russian society by the Communists. Numei 
examples could be cited from tsarist history.) 

The extent to which the position of the Communist Pi 
has become a permanent fixture in the thinking of the avet 
Soviet citizen may be judged by the story we heard froi 
native Bussian about a foreign visitor from a non-Commu 
country who was having trouble getting tickets for some spe 
event in Moscow, 
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eva! them in terms of American methods, and lack ' >gh 
confidence in the statistics we gathered regarding proa .ion. 
and labor relations to make them a part of this report. 

We are well aware of the danger of drawing any sweeping 
conclusions on the basis of a SO-day visit. Our impressions are 
bound to be fragmentary and, as we have said, influenced by our 
prejudices and preconceptions. Perhaps the most important of 
these was a conviction that it is impossible to carve the world 
up into "good" parts and "evil" parts. Man is a mixture of 
both, and wherever he is, one may find evidence of both his 
nobility and his weakness. Therefore, we expected to find some 
things in the Soviet Union of which we could approve and some 
things of which we could sharply disapprove. That is what hap- 
pened. In the chapters that follow we record our observations, 
recognizing their fragmentary nature but believing they may be 
useful in the face of the great need for first-hand reports of the 
Soviet scene. 
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seat belts and certain other safety p utions to which we 
accustomed in the West, the dirt runways, the punctuali 
arrivai and departure. Our reserved seats, usually groupc 
gether in the front of the plane, reduced our opportunities 1 
into conversation with the Soviet passengers. But we did 
sionally meet interesting persons in the course of our fli 
such as a pretty airline stewardess reading a translation of 
a young woman architect reading a modern British novel, J 
Aldrich's The Diplomat, in Russian translation; and an am 
argumentative Marxist engineer. The exceptions to plane t 
were a train trip that two members of our group took 
Moscow to Minsk; a two-day boat trip from Stalingrad d< 
the Volga Eiver, through the locks of the Volga-Don Canal, • 
down the Don Eiver to Rostov; and an overnight train trip 1 
Moscow to Leningrad that William Edgerton took during 
second month in Russia, after the rest of us had returned hi 
In the course of this travel we soon found that as fa 
Soviet cities are concerned, the western visitor is not subje 
tc the kind of police surveillance that has been persistentlj 
ported by travelers in earlier years. With only a few except 
we were able to wander at will and alone around the ci 
observing without interference the showplace and the s. 
the new and the o!d, the rich and the poor. As far as farm, v 
were concerned, we have already noted that these were n 
on an approval basis to farms selected by local officials. For t 
reason there is no doubt that they were representative of ) 
better rather than the poorer side of Soviet agriculture. On 
other hand, we made most of them in areas not frequented 
tourists and therefore to farms not geared especially to en: 
taining visitors, which from our standpoint made the experie 
more valuable. 

Industries Visited 

We saw only two major industrial establishments, a tex 
plant in Tashkent and a tractor factory in Minsk. Howe 
both of these installations were large, and in the case of 
tractor plant, our visit was the first by westerners. In both c£ 
we were impressed with the self-contained communities t. 
have grown up around the plants and which are planned a 
financed by the same ministry operating the factory. Inde 
the provision of company housing is one of the factors makl 
for labor stability, since housing accommodations are tight eve; 
where. We likewise were impressed with the modern product; 
methods being employed, although we were not equipped 
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j striking examples of the relatively low stain. ; of 
Intourist in the Soviet hierarchy of influence may be found in 
our failure to arrange visits to a Moscow food warehouse, to the 
Ministry of Trade, or to a village where we had a literary 
interest which was only 30 miles from a city in which we spent 
five days. These frustrations must be faced by the tourist who 
visits in the Soviet Union, for there are no alternative means of 
organizing his trip, bat it must be noted that they can be mini- 
mized if one is persistent and if he is blessed with a particularly 
able Intourist representative, as we were on the Asian part of 
our visit. 

Extent of Travel 

Our 30 days in the Soviet Union were spent for the most 
part in the well-known European cities of Leningrad, Moscow, 
Stalingrad, Rostov, Kiev and Minsk. Four of our group spent 
five days in Penza, a smaller town 400 wiles southeast of Mos- 
cow; and two spent ten days in Central Asia, getting as far east 
as Alma Ata on the Chinese border and visiting also Tashkent 
in Uzbekistan and Akmolinsk in Kazakhstan. 

Each new city seemed to provide startling changes in our 
total picture of the Soviet Union. We saw Leningrad in early 
June, its residents bundled up rather drably against the cold of 
the late spring and its buildings generally in a state of disrepair. 
Swift moving and colorful Moscow' with its influx of Soviet 
tourists from all corners of the U.S.S.R. created an entirely 
different impression of Soviet vitality. Penza's more relaxed 
atmosphere, the tremendous surge of energy expressed in the 
rebuilding of war-torn Stalingrad and Minsk, the prosperous 
air of the city of Rostov (which we only glimpsed) , the European 
beauty of Kiev, the contrast of Uzbek and Russian culture in 
Tashkent, the beauty and cheerfulness of Alma Ata, the frontier 
quality of dusty Akmolinsk — all these varied impressions, to- 
gether with our increasingly rich store of personal experiences 
as we traveled, gave us a realization of the complexity and 
variety of the country that cannot be gained from Moscow alone. 

Means of Travel 

In so large a nation as the Soviet Union (nearly three times 
the size of the United States), flying is the only way to cover 
long distances within the time limits of the usual tourist visa; 
and so with three exceptions all our travel between cities was 
done by air. Our experiences were the same as those of other 
tourists — the two-motored planes flying very low, the lack of 
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labor camps. Other major requests ^ .granted, although 
features of our itinerary as originally panned had to be al 
We were unable, for example, to take a boat trip on the ' 
between Gorki and Kuibishev and to visit Euxuluk, where Fm 
had maintained a headquarters during the 1923 famine r- 
work, but in both these instances we were convinced the 
culty involved lack of facilities and the relatively uninflue 
status of Intourist itself rather than any basic objectio 
our plans. 

Relations With Intourist 

Our relations with individual representatives of Into 
were invariably cordial, but we were not particularly impr< 
with the efficiency of its service. In the first place, the agei 
is organized primarily to provide the standard type of fori" 
tourist with a standard program of sightseeing. It can. alv. 
procure theater tickets on short notice, provide cars and gu 
for visits to museums and exhibition. 1 ! and conduct tours to po 
of interest, but visits to farms and factories and schools 
courts and churches, which were more nearly in the cente: 
our interest, are more difficult to arrange. 

We found it necessary to be specific and insistent regarc 
our interest in these areas, and even then noted a wide varia 
in the results depending on the ability of the individual Intour; 
representative with whom we were dealing. Some Intourist si 
were able to arrange visits to farms and factories, others w 
not, and in the Soviet Union these are not made without 
appropriate permission from local authorities, so that the r 
of Intourist at these'points is crucial. Indeed, these local p 
missions are so important as to constitute a second major a: 
of control, for they provide the authorities not only with 
absolute check on all visits but also with the opportunity 
select the particular farms and factories to be visited if p_ 
missions are granted at all. 

The more unusual the request, the more unlikely it is th 
it can be met through the facilities of Intourist. It would c< 
tainly not be within its power, for example, to arrange a vi: 
to a forced labor camp, and for this reason we delayed raisi: 
this question until we had a chance to talk with the one k 
government, figure we met in the Soviet Union, the Depu 
Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko. It is obviously only someo 
on Mr. Gromyko's level who could give this kind of permissk 
and unfortunately his response to our inquiries was sufficients; 
cool to discourage us from pressing the matter any further. 
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Engl; 'under the sponsorship of British Young 1 Frit-i in 
1354, and the thoughtful efforts of Swedish Friends in lOois ;;nd 
J954 in bringing Russian Baptist leaders to Sweden lor religious 
fellowship «'ith other Christians, have kept alive Friends' con- 
tacts with the Russian people during the cold war and helped u3 
express our religious concern to break through man-made bar- 
riers and witness again to the need for understanding and peace, 

Not Special Guests 

A question constantly asked of us since we returned home 
is; "Were you restricted in your travel?" The answer is not easy. 
We went to the Soviet Union as ordinary tourists and not as the 
special guests of any Soviet organization. This fact deserves 
gome emphasis, for one's experiences as a visitor in a Communist 
country are greatly influenced by one's status. Since Communist 
states are by nature strongly hierarchical, what the foreign visi- 
tor can see and do will depend to a great extent upon the influence 
of the group that sponsors his visit. If he comes as the guest 
of an important organization, he is likely to find that doors will 
open even as he reaches Out to knock — giving him a little of the 
same startling experience one gets from those electronically 
operated doors in some of our American supermarkets and rail- 
Way stations. 

On an earlier visit to another Communist country as a 
member of a delegation invited by that country's national peace 
council, one member of our group had many experiences of this 
kind, such as visiting the country's largest steel center on two 
hours' notice, visiting the country's most famous political 
prisoner in his prison cell, spending a day and a night in a 
frontier military zone normally closed to all foreigners, and 
finally having a long interview with the head of the government. 
Such are the prerogatives of the special guest in a Communist 
country, and along with inflating his sense of his own impor- 
tance, they are likely to distort his view of reality. 

In our visit to the Soviet Union we ran no such risks. As 
ordinary tourists paying our own way throughout the trip we 
organized our visit through Intourist, the commercial Soviet 
agency for handling tourists. One advantage of the tourist 
status is the opportunity to map one's own itinerary and thereby 
to test in some measure the extent to which freedom of movement 
is possible. Overall control of travel is retained by the govern- 
ment which, through Intourist, must give approval to travel 
plans before tickets are issued. In our case, we were not able 
to fulfill our interest in visiting the Baltic regions and forced 
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He had been there in 1930, while a Q lr center still cxi.s 
Moscow. 

The group also included two other staff members ot 
American Friends- Service Committee. Hugh Moore, fin; 
secretary, and Stephen G. Cary, head of the American Sec 
h:id both had long experience in Friends' work at home ai 
Europe, including extensive visits to Finland and Poland, 
countries which had been vitally affected by their huge neig 
to the east. 

The professional training and experience of Wroe Aide 
a marketing economist, was to be of great value to the re 
the group in interpreting the economic implications of wh£ 
saw during our visit. 

Eleanor Zelliot, assistant to the editor of The Ame; 
Friend, one of the two leading American Quaker journals, 
traveled extensively in India. 

William E. Edgerton, a specialist in Russian literatu: 
the Pennsylvania State University, was a graduate of the 
sian Institute at Columbia University and combined exper 
as a Quaker representative in post-war Poland and Yugosj 
with a knowledge of thre« Slavic languages, including Rus! 

Past Russian Contacts 

This visit to Russia was not a new experience in Qu; 
history. Friends' concern for peace is as old as the Society it 
and has often led other Friends in other centuries to under 
visits to the great nation that is part of both Europe and i 
Friends have waited upon the tsars; tsars in turn have attei 
Friends Meetings in England. Daniel Wheeler drained swa 
in the area around St. Petersburg early in the Nineteenth i 
tury. Stephen Grellet and William Allen visited Russian pri 
during the same period. Sixty years ago British and Amer 
Friends Sent help to persecuted Russian Doukhobors and ens 
them to emigrate to Canada. Twice in this century, once b« 
the Revolution and once after it, Friends have brought reli< 
the face of famine. A Friends Center was maintained in Mo; 
until 1931, and in 1948 the American Friends Service Coram 
used 525,000 contributed by individual Americans as a tokc 
friendship to send streptomycin to the Russian Red Cross 
treating tuberculosis in children's hospitals.* 

A visit by seven English Friends to Moscow and Kie 
1951, the invitation to representatives of Soviet youth to 



• For a Jailer account of Friends' contacts in Russia, see Anna 
ton, ToiuOTd t/wKaeovercd E-ndt (Pendlo Hill, 1651). 
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A Neit> Chapter in an Old Story 

On the afternoon of June 2, 1955, six American Quakers 
drove out through the Finnish country-side to the Helsinki airport 
and took off on the two-hour flight to Leningrad that was to 
mark the beginning of a month of travel in the Soviet Union. 

The group was bound on a mission of good-will, a religious 
venture in which faith must lead where knowledge fails. We 
intended to seek out worshippers of God, to bring them greetings 
and encouragement and to share with them the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit. We hoped that our journey might serve as a symbol 
to the Russians of the good-will and the desire for peace that we 
believe to be deeply rooted in the hearts of Americans. While 
meagerly equipped for the journey in most respects, we held 
firmly to the peace testimony of Friends, to the principle that 
the making of peace must first take place in the hearts of men 
and to a belief in the power of Christian love. 

We were not unaware of the nature of Communist beliefs 
and practices, and we were conscious of our obligation to make 
the journey not only with open minds and open hearts but also 
with open eyes. In our contacts with Soviet citizens during our 
visit and in our reports to our fellow citizens after our return 
home, we were determined to try to maintain a single standard 
of honesty and good-will, keeping both groups in mind when- 
ever we so spoke to either. 

The Six Members 

Every member of the party brought with him a load of 
preconceptions about the Soviet "Union that was more signicant 
than any of the baggage presented to the customs officials tor 
examination at the Leningrad airport. Not all of us had the 
same preconceptions, since each had drawn his information from 
his own sources and had his own habits of thought in arriving 
at conclusions. 

Clarence Pickett, secretary emeritus of the American 
Friends Service Committee, had a broad background of inter- 
national experience and contacts, particularly through his years 
of work as a Quaker observer at the United Nations. He was the 
only member of our party who had previously visited Russia. 
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mor t .,d more perfunctory observance, according to tht .*er 
rather than the spirit. To speak in the Communists' own teTm.s 
it will be interesting to see whether the dialectical process does 
not eventually confront the Marxist-Leninist state religion with 
its own counterpart of the anti-clericalism that other established 
religions have produced,* 

In any event, these are the "red-and-green glasses" through 
which we sought to observe and bring into focus the seeming 
paradoxes of three-dimensional Russia, 

^'Ji^ttT?"* 11 be i ate the SoTiet fctforffcation of SUIin, which 
may help highlight ,ome of these internal contradictions. 
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ing rather of a .system of control bast ; physical force, h 
archical authority and the cult of unquestioning obedience. 

According to Marxist-Leninist doctrine, the thought ai 
actions of the individual human being are inevitably cletermir" 
by the class to which be teJongs, regardless of his own subject 
beliefs about himself. His only way of freeing himself from bli 
submission to this determinism is to recognize the laws of histc 
as revealed by Marxism and ally himself with the proletary 
c!ass under the leadership of its vanguard, the Communist Par 
This doctrine about the class origin of individual thought 2 
behavior has lee! the Communists to fill the world with peo 
who are by definition their enemies — their class enemies. \Y! 
is more, this doctrine has continued to produce enemies-1 
definition within the Soviet Union itself. Since, in Lenin's wot 
"Marx's theory is objective truth," and since Marxism teacl 
that the individual's ideas are an outgrowth of his class ba< 
ground, any individual who disagrees with Marxist doctrine 
by definition wrong and a potential or actual class enemy. 

Obstacles and Hopes 

This aspect of Marxist- Leninist doctrine naturally presen 
a very serious obstacle to persons of good-will who disagr 
fundamentally with Marxism but at the same time are concern* 
about creating genuine peace and mutual understanding betwei 
the Communist and non-Communist worlds. In Communist ey 
the very fact of rejecting Marxist-Leninist doctrine places 
person in fundamental error and makes him a potential, if n 
actual, enemy of the tru^b_and its guardians, the Communis! 

At the same time there are several reasons why men 
good-will should not despair of eventually breaking through th 
wall of misunderstanding and suspicion that Marxist-Lenini 
doctrine creates around its adherents. First of all, Communis 
could not avoid being human beings even if they wished to, ai 
as human beings they are far too complex to be adequately e 
plained by their own doctrines. Second, the very emphasis tb 
put on the cult of science and on the dialectical nature of i 
phenomena may make it easier for them eventually to recogni 
the contradictions between their Marxist interpretations of ret 
ity and reality itself. Third, now that Marxism-Leninism h 
become the official religion of the Soviet state and now that 01 
of the requirements for getting ahead in Soviet life is prop 
observance of its rites, it already shows evidence of produci: 
the same antithetical force that has so often corrupted sta 
religions in the past — the force of indifference, which leads 
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Bcquii jd with some of them in the course of our vis-. .'id 
not surprise us, for the same statement might be made about 
the wholehearted conformist in any society, whatever its restric- 
tions. The degree of freedom that exists in any society, how- 
ever, cannot be measured by that society's conformists, but 
rather by the treatment of its rebels. Up to the present there 
has been little room for rebels in the Soviet Union. 

In several respects the Soviet system constitutes a return 
to certain ideals of the European Middle Ages: a strongly pater- 
nalistic closed society, united by a single doctrine that was 
accepted as the one true faith, and ruled by a priestly hierarchy 
who proclaimed themselves to be the guardians and interpreters 
of that faith. In both societies heresy is regarded as the greatest 
of all crimes, for it is believed to strike at the ideological founda- 
tions upon which each society rests. The effort to maintain 
doctrinal purity has led in both societies to the erection of a 
barrier of censorship against the infiltration of heretical ideas 
from abroad and their rise and spread front within. In tsarist 
times the Russian Orthodox Church maintained its own ecclesi- 
astical censorship, through which all books dealing with philos- 
ophy and religion had to pass. The Roman Catholic Church 
still maintains its index of books believed to be harmful to the 
general reader. And the libraries of the Soviet Union maintain 
two separate catalogs, 6 public one that lists only those books 
which are officially approved, and a private one that is complete 
— and accessible only by special permission. 

Soviet Priesthood-Arm!/ 

The two analogies presented here — the religious and the 
military — represent two almost inextricably intertwined threads 
that run through Soviet thinking-. The Communist "church" 
offers ultimate salvation in the form of a classless society, where 
the resources of nature -will be exploited only for the benefit of 
all mankind, as a reward for acceptance now of a dogmatic, 
authoritarian faith and obedience to the Communist priesthood 
who are the self-proclaimed guardians and interpreters of that 
faith. At the same time, this Communist priesthood is also a 
Communist army, organized — like all armies — as ar, instrument 
for the seizure and maintenance of power. The fact that the 
peoples of the Soviet Union have no means of exercising control 
ever this Communist priesthood-army has led to the virtual mili- 
tarization of the whole of Soviet society. By militarization we 
are not thinking simply of uniforms and weapons ; we are think- 
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Emperor Justinian, in the Sixth Centum k> hear instruction 
the Christian churches; just as the children of Protest: 
families today in Franco's Spain are required itt public schoi 
to study the Koman Catholic catechism; and just as the Catho 
children in all the American colonies except Pennsylvania as 
Maryland were long denied schools of their own faith ami oblig 
to hear Protestant instruction as the price of attending a: 
school at all. 

Partiinosst' , or ideological partisanship, is proclaimed as i 
virtue in the Soviet Union and demanded of teachers an 
scholars. From the Communists' dogmatic belief that the bav 
the only key to truth it follows logically that they should ne 
allow what in their eyes is error to have the same opportunitie 
fts what they consider to be truth. The whole of the Soviet pres 
is naturally as partisan as the Communist leaders can make it. 
But this does not mean that every editor of every publication 
must receive orders every morning from Moscow about what tc 
print. The uniformity of the Communist press can be bettei 
explained by the simple fact that al! the editors of al] publica- 
tions are committed to the same "true faith." 

Nature of Freedom. 

The problem of analyzing freedom in the Soviet Union also 
litvomes clearer if we resort to the analogy with religion. It is 
a commonplace of Christian theological writing that man finds 
true freedom only in submission to the will of God. In the same 
way Soviet man is told that he can find true freedom only by 
understanding the laws of nature as revealed through Marxism- 
I.<-!iinism- and by shaping his life according to them. Since the 
Communist Party by definition is the supreme authority on the 
Marxist faith, the individual is expected to look to the Party 
for guidance in all areas of life. "Malicious enemies abroad say 
of os Soviet writers that we write according to the dictates of 

f^i* P-ip+if" *v.« nv~.i T1 ,.„+ C~..:„+ «~..~k„4- ^r;i.u n :i C1..1.1.1 j. 

....*. **»ti.j, viiv wimn-ut. ^-uvj^k (ju»CH3t 4*kLn>><tll OIIUJUMIUV Ut~ 

clared at the second Congress of Soviet Writers in 1954. "Mat- 
ters are somewhat different. Each one of us writes according 
to the dictates of his own heart, and our hearts belong to the 
Party and our people whom we serve with our art." Freedom 
is to be found by handing over one's heart — and one's conscience 
— to the Party, which by definition represents the real interests 
of the people. 

It is undoubtedly true that many Soviet citizens who accept 
the official Marxist faith without reservation do feel free within 
its narrow confines. The fact that -we became rather well 




















medi - Christendom, can mean only the existence of i T»y, 
and Communist heretics have customarily been subjected to per- 
secution that can ba compared in ferocitv only to that which 
Christian heretics once suffered at the hands of their fellow 
Christians. 

Parenthetically, we should point out that the resumption 
of friendly relations between Russian and Yugoslav Communists 
in the summer of 1955 marked a significant break in the tradi- 
tional treatment of Communist heretics. Tito has been calied 
by foreign observers the first Protestant of the Communist faith, 
but as the founder of the first national Communist movement 
he might be more appropriately compared, not to a Luther or 
a Calvin, but rather to King Henry VIII of England, the founder 
of the first national Catholic church. Incidentally, it was inter- 
esting to note as late as August, 1955, several weeks after the 
Soviet Union and Yugoslavia reestablished relations, that the 
Soviet libraries we visited still had Yugoslav books classified 
in their public catalogs under "Literature of the Capitalist 
Countries." 

As long as the Russian Communists continue to make a 
religion out of their Marxist doctrines, it would be as unrealistic 
to expect them to allow genuinely free elections as it would have 
been to expect free elections in the Sixteenth Century in the Spain 
of the Inquisition, or in the religious dictatorship of John Calvin 
in Geneva. Within the confines of any society based on the "one 
true faith" — whether it be a theocracy or an "atheocracy" — elec- 
tions can have little purpose except to determine how large a 
part of the population has accepted the faith and to encourage 
the remainder to turn from the error of their ways. 

Effect oh Education 

This comparison of Marxism-Leninism to a religion helps 
to explain the frank bias that runs through virtually all Soviet 
intellectual life. Just as the early Christian Church was respon- 
sible for the spread of education throughout Europe as a means 
of propagating the Christian faith, so the Soviet state devotes 
great attention and energy to its educational system as a means 
of bringing up the younger generation in the Communist faith. 
Required courses in Marxism-Leninism and dialectical mate- 
rialism play virtually the same role in Soviet schools as courses 
in Christian doctrine and history in the church-sponsored schools 
of other countries. The children of Christian families today in 
the Soviet Union are required to study Marxism in public school 
despite their religious beliefs — just as pagans were required by 
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we have found that it helps us to undc> -nd the system, nc 
because we wish to imply any approval of the system. To b 
sure, this Soviet religion vehement ly rejects and combats th 
idea of (led, but the very passion with which the followers c 
Marxism-Leninism preach their atheism is in itself a mark c 
their essentially "reliyious," rather than scientific, approach t 
their doctrines. 

The Soviet Communists believe their Marxist-Leninist do< 
trines provide them with the one infallible key to the discover 
of all truth. Lenin himself said that "Marx's theory is the objet 
tive truth. . . . Following the path of this theory, we will aj 
proach the objective truth more ar.d more closely, . . . whil 
if we follow any other path we cannot arrive at anything excep 
confusion and falsehood."* 

This attitude toward their "one truth faith" has led th 
Soviet Communists to endow the works of Marx, Engels, Leni 
and Stalin with a sacrosanct character, similar to that of th 
writings of the Church fathers in the Christian Middle Ags 
and to that of the Bible in much of Protestantism. There is 
strong tendency among Soviet writers to argue deductively, i 
the faith that a quotation from Lenin can carry the weight c 
objective evidence. This tendency to argue from scriptural text 
— even though they be Marxist "scriptures" — is another familia 
trait to Christians who can remember hQW Biblical texts wei 
quoted both for and against human slavery at the time of tr 
American Civi! War, for and against evolution in the 1920' 
The devil can quote scripture for his own purposes, and sd ca 
Christians and Communists. 

Role of the Parti/ 

The Russian Communists' belief in their Marxism-Leninis: 
as the one true faith has led logically to the assumption by tV 
Communist Party of the role of guardians and authoritath 
interpreters of the failh. Since the leaders of the Communi: 
Party are by definition lho.-;e who hnve penetrated most deep] 
into the mysteries of Marxism-Leninism, they are therefot 
considered to be best qualified to interpret ifarKist-Leninii 
doctrine. The idea of allowing: individual Party members an 
significant freedom to interpret the faith for themselves woul 
be as unthinkable to the Russian Communists aa similar fre< 
dom would have been for the Christian Church in the Midd. 
Ages. Differences of doctrine in the Communist world, a.s : 



* V. I. Lenin, "Materialism and Empirio-Criticism" (1908) in Select 
Workt (New York: International Publishers. 1S43), XI, 206. 
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riskijijs jfeat. And we can find them all in the history o. :e 
isovh;l Union. The trrim Ionic of war, either w.'ir against another 
nation or war against another class, force! all those who are 
involved in it — whether Russians or Americans, Chinese or 
lirifrliilmicii. Germans or French — to ahnre in whatever crimes 

against humanity the war may require as the price of possible 
victory. 

But the logic of class war has influenced far more than 
Communist morality. Its influence can be seen in the structure 
of the Communist Party, which in Lenin's hands became a highly 
disciplined army of professional revolutionaries; in the essen- 
tially military approach of both Lenin and Stalin to the political 
problems they discussed in their speeches and writings;* and 
above all in the centralized, hierarchical, authoritarian struc- 
ture of Soviet society. Thus, in our efforts to observe and under- 
stand Soviet society and the problems of the Soviet citizsn in 
living within it, we found the concept of war psychology to be 
a helpful one. The standards of morality and conduct which the 
West has been willing to adopt In pursuit of military victory in 
war have in real measure been adopted as standards for Soviet 
society as a whole, because it considers itself to be engaged in 
a perpetual war. 

The One True Faith 

The second generalization that has helped us in our effort 
to understand the Soviet Union is the now familiar analogy 
between the Soviet system and a militant state religion. We 
realize that some persons are inclined to reject this analogy 
because they feel that the word religion necessarily implies some 
degree of approval. We do not agree. There can be good religions 
and bad religions, and a mixture of good and evil within a single 
religion. We apply this analogy to the Soviet system because 

* This is strikingly exemplified in the following passage from the 
History of the Communist Party of tkc Soviet Union, now officially attrib- 
uted to Stalin: "There are times when a party or an army has to retreat 
because it has suffered defeat. In such cases, the army or party retreats 
to preserve itself and its ranks for new battles. . . . But there are other 
times, when in its advance a victorious party or army runs too far ahead, 
without providing itself 'with an adequate base in the rear. This creates 
a serious danger. So as not to lose connection with its base, an experienced 
party or arnvy generally finds it necessary in such cases to fall back a 
little, to draw closer to and establish better contact with its hase in order 
to provide itself with all its needs, and then resume the offensive more con- 
fidently and with guarantee of success. It was this kind of temporary 
retreat that Lenin effected by the New Economic Policy." History of the 
Communist Party o/ the Soviet Union (New York: International Publish- 
ers, 1939), pp. 257-58. 
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The fir»t generalisation grows out Oi iat might be cftllet 
thn fuml;mi<?iiLJ doctrine underlying ilic wli'jjc- AT:irxisl-L(:nitii*i 
faith, the doctrine of the class struggle, or clans war. Marxian 
taught the Russians revolting against tsarist autocracy that thi 
basic factor in history was the inevitable ant<is<>m*m SjpUycim 
economic classes, between the exploiters of human labor anc 
the exploited, and that the next stage in the history of all capital 
ist countries was bound to be the overthrow of the capitalist 
class by the exploited proletariat, the industrial workers. Society 
could make true progress only along the road that would lead 
to this revolution and beyond it to a classless Utopia, in which 
no man would exploit his fellows. Any effort to improve society 
short of this necessary and inevitable revolution would not only 
be futile and illusory, it might actually delay the real improve- 
ment that only the revolution could bring. 

The Ethica of Military Necessity 

This belief in class war and revolution as the supreme facts 
of history Jed the Communists to apply to relations between 
classes an ethical standard that can best be understood by com- 
paring it to the ethical standard that has generally been accepted 
by almost everybody — even most Christians — in time of inter- 
national war. When two nations Are. engaged in war. the logic 
of the struggle usually leads each side to believe that victory 
must take precedence over everything else. It would be hard 
to And an example in all history of a nation that faced a conflict 
between its moral principles and military victory and deliberately 
chose to remain true to its moral principles at the price of mili- 
tary defeat. 

Virtually everything in Communist conduct that shocks th» 
moral principles of r.on-Communists can thus be explained in 
terms that are familiar and even acceptable to most non-Com- 
munists when demanded by military necessity in time of inter- 
national war. The list would include systematic spying, censor- 
ship assassinations, mass killings, the taking and killing of 
hostages, imprisonment without trial, the spreading of false 
propaganda, the deception of the enemy (whether a class or 
a nation) by any effective means, mass starvation, sabotage, 
bribery and the use of provocateurs and informers. We need 
to took back no further than World War II and the Korean War 
to find examples of all these acts committed at one time or 
another by both sides — not because either side wilfully preferred 
to engage in such acts but because both sides were forced by 
the logic of war to choose between engaging in these acts and 
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luggage. In the midst cf this procedure, expe. j by the 
Russian government travel agency Intourist, a ta.., oearded, 
distinguished-looking man approached us with what \V3S to 
become a familiar, warm greeting. He was Pastor Orlov, 
superintending pastor of the Leningrad district of the Bap- 
tist Church. He rather hesitatingly told us that a service 
was just about to begin at seven o'clock at his church and 
asked whether we would like to attend and bring greetings. 
Vi'e had rather expected to have a leisurely supper at our 
hotel and prepare our minds and bodies for the next day's 
beginning of a one-month stay in the Soviet Union. But we 
remembered that while we had a diversity of interest our 
statement of the purpose of the visit had emphasized our 
desire for fellowship with religious groups as far as the way 
might open. And how could the way be more open? So after 
just time to deposit our bags at the Astoria Hotel, we drove 
off in the Intourist ZIS and ZIM cars to an inconspicuous 
low building built in a courtyard with dwellings all about. 
It will be impossible to recapture the full drama of what we 
found. The service began at seven o'clock. It was now eight- 
thirty. Every square inch of the room was packed. Ko notice 
of our coming had been given. So, although the whole audi- 
ence was singing, it was not difficult to see them say to them- 
selves as we squeezed our way in, "What's happening?" I 
shall never forget the effort on my part to suppress an out- 
burst of emotion as we elbowed our way up the aisle. For 
I had consented to give a greeting to these waiting souls, 
obviously hungry for words of hope and consolation. And 
when the minister announced who we were, my task was 
made no easier. For through that whole congregation, esti- 
mated at 1,500 people, went a spontaneous audible wave of 
welcome, accompanied by tears of joy from literally scores 
of eyes. One was seeing a scene from an early Christian 
church when miracles happened. Here was the Book of 
Acts re-enacted in Leningrad in 1955. 

All of us as we spoke had in our minds that we were 
speaking to people who had stood 900 days of German siege 
during the war; and that all of life represented a struggle. 
For "not many mighty, not many rich" were there. Mostly 
they were women, mature to elderly. One could imagine loss 
of loved ones; and isolation, loneliness and struggle to make 
a living, as characteristic. But here joy in the love of Christ 
flowed over all their grief. The church and its fellowship 
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Committee had been active in caring for ■> ' who escaped fror 
Germany under the Hitler regime. The president said that i 
Quakers had done this it was a meritorious act but that the Jew 
of Kiev did not -want any help from outside. He added tha 
western Jews had not offered any help, and in fact they appeare' 
to have forgotten the Jews of Kiev. He nearly broke down a 
he made this statement. After regaining his composure, he wen 
on to teli the story of how half the Jews in Kiev had been mas 
sacred by Hitler and how the other half had escaped only becaus 
the Soviet government had sent in rescue trains to evacuate them. 
There were 260,000 Jews in Kiev before the war, he said, and 
little more than half that number now. 

The president stated that the Jews of Kiev had complete 
freedom of religious worship and that the synagogue had been 
turned over completely to them by a magnanimous government. 
Presumably it would have been more accurate to say the govern- 
ment had turned it back to them, since it had been built by Jews 
long before. Asked whether they had a training school for 
rabbis, he answered that the government had recognized the 
need they would have for new leaders as their trained rabbia 
passed away, and had taken the initiative in proposing that 
they establish a training center for rabbis. In answer to our 
question whether Jews were free to go to Palestine, he said that 
there were no obstacles whatever. This statement did not square 
with our understanding of current relations between Russia and 
Israel, 

Obviously the synagogue committee had been nonplussed 
by this sudden appearance of foreign Christians professing an 
interest in the situation of the Jews in Kiev. As we left the room 
after our interview, one of the Jews turned to the Russian- 
speaking member of our group and asked, "Did I understand 
you to say that you really aren't Jews at all?" 

Our contact later with the chief rabbi in Moscow was re- 
assuring. He had heard of Quakers and had a better under- 
standing of our mission. He too, however, was categorical about 
the religious tolerance granted to Jews. 

Baptist Contacts Numerous 

The account of our numerous contacts with the Russian 
Baptists can well start with the story of our first meeting: with 
them as recorded by one member of the group in his diary. 

We landed in Leningrad on an early evening plane, six 
American Quakers. There were the usual formalities, with _ 
unusual dispatch ; a form to fill out but no examination of 
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oerslly considered to lie in the protest it represe..._d against 
,*;e domination of the Orthodox Church by the state. 

We were told that there were now approximately 20,000,000 
Old Believers throughout the Soviet Union. They are in turn 
divided into two main branches, the priestly and the priestless. 
The priest we visited did not attempt to speak for the other 
branch, but was not aware of any major distinctions except that 
someone elected by the congregation officiated at the services. 
The Old Believers have no regularly organized training institu- 
tion for priests. Instead, they have the informal practice of 
selecting a promising young man and allowing him to undergo 
a kind of apprenticeship under an cld«r priest. The priest tee 
visited in Kiev had one such young man training under him. 

Jewt in Kiev 

Our first visit to a Jewish synagogue, also in Kiev, was one 
of the most perplexing of the religious contacts we made. Our 
request for an interview doubtless seemed rather abrupt. The 
first contact was in the early afternoon and the visit was later 
that same afternoon. It was obvious that this conference would 
present some difficulties, since we were told that the rabbi was 
85 years old and very feeble, that he spoke no English and little 
Russian. His native language was Yiddish. 

When the group arrived at the synagogue it was evident 
that some feverish discussion had taken place in the interval. 
We were greeted by the lay president of the synagogue" and the 
entire board, or governing committee. The rabbi, a tall, white- 
bearded man, was at the ark and turned to greet us with solemn 
dignity. A number of elderly or middle-aged men were present, 
most of them engaged in individual religious exercises. Some 
were praying and bowing incessantly toward the ark. Others 
were reading scrolls of the Hebrew Torah. 

The president of the synagogue directed us and his own 
group to an upstairs room for a formal interview. The rabbi 
sat quietly throughout. The president of the synagogue, with 
his board seated in a row behind him, was the only one to speak 
on their side. The official nature of the meeting, from their view- 
point, was emphasized by the fact that one of the men who had 
been reading the Torah downstairs started to enter the room 
and was immediately asked to leave. 

Clarence Pickett explained who we were and the nature 
of our interest in religious groups in Russia. He referred to 
the American Jews who are interested in the work of the 
American Friends Service Committee a.nd to the fact that the 
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greeting the Quaker group had brouj, 'them from Americ 
The joyful welcome rising from the congregation was as spo 
taneous as from any of the other religious groups we visits 
It was something a little different from the hospitality to indh 
duals, since we had not spoken and were only so many figur 
in Western clothes. It was more as if the Metropolitan wl 
had just changed the host into the body of Christ had performi 
another miracle through the power of the Lord. Americans we 

said to be a warlike people from a great distance who threaten* 
their families and their homes. Yet their church had produo 
before their very eyes a group of six Americans who spoke 
Christian love and their hope for enduring peace. The Orthod* 
have a different way of seeing the miracles of faith, but i 
American might view the quality of that faith with sor 
humility. These people have suffered for their beliefs and st 
maintain their religious practices under some difficulty. 

Their faith has a strong mystical strain; its impact is o 
of inspiration and comfort and its focus is on the promise 
Eternal Life. The Orthodox Church has never stressed a soc: 
gospel and appears to be relatively unconcerned about the ii 
possibility of developing one under present conditions in t 
Soviet Union. For this reason, we felt the Orthodox Chur 
fitted rather easily into the restricted frame within which 
religious activity in Russia must be carried on. Certainly t 
priests at Zagorsk seemed to find nothing incongruous about t 
large portrait of the Patriarch in their refectory being flank 
on either side by equally large portraits of Lenin and Stal 
The Church leaders have made peace with the state, and se< 
prepared to carry on a spiritual ministry to the soul of m 
while leaving all things temporal to the care of secular autho 
ties. 

Old Believers Visited 

We did not have a chance to worship with the Old Believe 
who split off from the state church in the Seventeenth Centui 
but three of us visited one of their church buildings in Kiev a 
were entertained at dinner in the house of the priest and 1 
wife. Neither the church nor the robes of the priest were 
ornate as those we saw in the Orthodox churches. Discussic 
■with the priest did not disclose any important doctrinal diff 
ences. The split with the Orthodox Church took the outws 
form of disagreement over a reform in the liturgy, involvi 
such details as whether to use two fingers or three in maki 
the sign of the cross ; but the real significance of the schism 
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' non-Christian, The various religious groups in ie cases 
_.i their own buildings and in other cases rent then t a very 
modest annual payment from the government. All .religious 
groups now support themselves entirely from the contributions 
of their members. Governmental regulations provide that a 
minimum of 20 members of any religious group may establish 
itself as a congregation upon registering with the local govern- 
mental authorities. 

Our own very different religious background made it some- 
what difficult for us to enter fully into the spirit of worship in 
the Orthodox Church. The interior of the building itself is usually 
a little overwhelming. Almost every foot of space on the walls 
is decorated with pictures of saints. The west wall is invariably 
covered with a gigantic mural representing the Last Judgment. 
Much of this painting is notable for its antiquity and state of 
preservation, whatever our reactions to its artistic style. St. 
Vladimir Cathedral, which we visited in Kiev, and the churches 
mentioned above that have become public museums are certainly 
among the most beautiful churches in the world. 

Medieval Splendor 

The Orthodox service itself takes the beholder back to the 
Middle Ages. Because of the relative scarcity of churches, those 
that are in use are almost always crowded full. There is no 
seating; everyone stands for a service that is usually more than 
two hours long. Numerous priests in resplendent and elaborate 
robes lead in the ritual. Some members of the congregation bow 
down and touch their heads to the floor, while others move about 
the room kissing the ikons on the wall. The sense of deep devo- 
tion of the Orthodox worshipper is profound. The miracle of the 
mass is for him an immediate and vivid reality. One of us was 
urged to buy a picture of the image of St. Nicholas the Wonder- 
worker with the most evidently sincere statement that "he can 
do anything for you." As one tries to enter into the spirit of this 
service, it is a moving experience. We attended one of the largest 
churches in Moscow on All Saints Day. The Metropolitan was 
officiating, assisted by a number of clergy, including an impres- 
sive deacon with a powerful bass voice who led the 5,000 wor- 
shippers in congregational singing. Special prayers were being 
said for a blind woman and an expectant mother, who were 
admitted to the space before the iconostasis. 

When the mass was ended, the Metropolitan stepped for- 
ward and made a statement about the visiting delegation (our- 
Belves), about the peace testimony of Friends and about the 
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no evidence that church attenders are su h to any kind of 
crimination or harassment, at least as far as rank and file So 
citizens are concerned. Doubtless church membership and P; 
membership would be mutually exclusive, and probably chi 
membership would be counted against any one seeking an 
portant post that required Party approval. We would concl 
therefore, that discrimination against church attenders ( 
exist, but only at relatively high levels. For the great majo 
an interest in religion seems to offer no serious handicap. 

Training for Priests 

By far the largest religious communion in the Soviet Ui 
remains the Orthodox Church. Metropolitan Nikolai of Mos 
told U3 there were about 50,000,000 members of the Orthc 
Church in the Soviet Union today. (The population of the Sc 
•Union is about 200,000,000.) The Church now has nine si 
naries in which about 2,000 young men are in training for 
priesthood, and two ecclesiastical academies for more advai 
theological studies. When we visited one of these center; 
Zagorsk, near Moscow, we were told that about 60 monastc 
and convents are now open, including 3 convents in Kiev 1 
a total of 1,000 nuns. Some 250 young men are in trainin; 
Zagorsk for the priesthood. They are recommended for 
training by local priests, and candidates are accepted b 
special committee after they have submitted to a written ex; 
nation. Their entire expenses are cared for by the Church it 

During the years of more active opposition to religio 
great many churches were destroyed or seized and put to o 
uses. For example, in the town of Penja there were 23 chur 
before the Revolution; today there are 3. Moscow, with 
7,000,000 population, has only 55 Orthodox. Churches and a h: 
ful of others representing other faiths. Many Orthodox Chur 
of historic and artistic value, however, such as the Cathe 
of Saint Sophia in Kiev, the churches in the Kremlin in Mbs 
and the Church of Basil the Blessed on Red Square, have ' 
turned into public museums and are preserved with great < 

Relations With State 

Relations between the Orthodox Church and the governi 
are regulated by a government-appointed Council on Orthi 
Church Affairs, which was established in 1943 at the tim 
the agreement with the state. A similar agency, the Counc 
the Affairs of the Religious Cults, takes care of the relal 
between the state and all the other religious groups, Chrii 
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■were truly th' <<nter of their lives. ' \ again the goodnesi 
of God was We had come from --tountry about whicl 

alt too often tney had heard hostile rumors, and in whos< 
military bases encircling them America boasted that she sav 
her security. But no warmer or more meaningful welcomi 
could possibly have been given. 

We found this was repeated wherever we met with Baptis 
congregations in the Soviet Union. Sometimes, as at Penia 
Tashkent and Alma Ata, the service was followed by two t 
four-hour talks with the Church Councils, discussing the belief 
of Friends, the status of religion in the Soviet Union and theolog 
ical questions. 

At the present time the Baptist Church is by far the large?. 
Protestant denomination in the Soviet Union. This preeminent 
was assured by the 1944 merger of the Baptists and the Evan 
gelical Christians into a single body that is officially titled th 
Union of Evangelical Christian Baptists. The Union has sine 
been expanded to include the Russian Pentecostals, and th 
present tendency appears to be for increasing numbers 
isolated Protestant groups to affiliate with the Union. This i 
true, for example, of the Mennonites, who have been wide]; 
scattered from their original base in the Ukraine, and are no\ 
joining the Baptist Union in increasing numbers. The Unio: 
is governed by an Ail-Union Council composed of 12 members 
and 50 supervisory pastors or "presbyters", represent the Counc: 
in the various parts of the Soviet Union. Some indication of th 
vigor in the Baptist movement can be gathered from the fac 
that while it numbered only 300,000 members in 1947, its presen 
membership exceeds 500,000. 

This is, of course, small as denominations go, even whe 
attenders who are not actual members are added in to bring th 
total reached by the Baptist message to about 3,000,000. Th 
church is still strongest in the Ukraine, the chief place of it 
origin, but there are Baptists throughout the Soviet Union i 
large cities and in villages, from Leningrad to Odessa, and froi 
Moscow to Novosibirsk. In most cities where we worshippe< 
men and women of all ages participated and the church was 
good cross section of the whole community. It includes som 
members of the intellectual classes, although the great majorit 
of worshippers appeared to be workers and peasants. 

The form of worship is like evangelistic Protestantism elsi 
where, centering in singing, Bible reading, sermons and praye: 
The choir is composed of both men and women and is often undc 
excellent musical direction. Congregational prayer is an inte: 
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f ' xg feature, one member picking up when another leaves off. 

service was flexible enou? v "o that it seemed to | natu- 
rally when our group was alk to speak. The serrru . always 
contained a clear and genuine emphasis on the fatherhood and 
love of God and the brotherhood of all men. Baptism is an essen- 
tial symbol, but it is not a magic rite which is expected to trans- 
form the soul. Applicants are kept waiting for baptism for 
months until they have demonstrated that their attitude and 
behavior make them acceptable members. 

In addition to an official pastor and a paid assistant, a 
Baptist church can have a number of unpaid preachers. There 
are often two sermons at a service. At Penza one of the sermons 
was preached by a man who was also a member of the choir and 
worked as an accountant in a machinery plant. Church govern- 
ment is stilt basicalb* congregational, but there is a supervising 
pastor in each district. The All-Union Council in Moscow main- 
tains communication throughout the movement by such means 
as the quarterly church magazine Bratski Vestnik (The Broth- 
erly Messenger), and the tours and reports of the various dis- 
trict superintendents. 

Possible Leaven 

With the Baptists we felt a unity of the Spirit, a hand of 
fellowship, a testimony to the power of a loving faith. True, 
they have entered into an understanding with the state that 
neither church nor state will -interfere in the domain of the 
other. This might well seem to concede too much. It does prevent 
protest to the state, or any possibility of speaking out in Chris- 
tian terms on problems of politics, economics or the social order. 
It prevents the church from conducting church schools or even 
Sunday school classes, for education is the function of the state. 
As a result, the church runs the risk which Christians faced in 
the Second Century of putting a "pinch of incense before the 
image of the emperor." But there is great depth and vitality 
in tho Christian experience of these devout believers, and West- 
ern Christians will do well to visit them "in the love of the 
Gospel" and to pray that they may find the way to truth. Though 
they are a relatively small group, reaching only about one and 
a half per cent of the population, we found them a source of 
inspiration, particularly in the emphasis that is repeatedly given 
in their preaching to Christ's love for man and man's respon- 
sibility to follow Him. Here is surely being developed a capacity 
for moral judgment that may well be felt in tame as a leavening 
influence in the rigid pattern of Soviet society. 
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The new to' 'nee that has been 3. ^l toward rel 
the Soviet gove ant does not imply any change in t 
munist Party's position that Marxism-Leninism and 
are completely irreconcilable. It suggests only a chang 
tics away from persecution and blatant anti-religiou: 
ffanda toward persuasion. These new tactics, centers 
Soviet education system, seek to wean people from rel 
convincing them that it is unnecessary and unscientific ai 
fore mere superstition. A recent article on "Religious J 
and Ways of Overcoming Them" by F. N. Oleshchuk, 
specialist on atheism, clarifies this present Communis' 

Throughout the years of revolution there h 
about a new Soviet man, in the main an active, t 
builder of communism, a convinced materialist, an 
The number of believers in our country has sha 
■ creased, and the believer himself has changed. . . . I 
now participate in the construction of communisir 
their minds there is always goine on a struggle o 
with the new, of religion with science. ... A con 
number of citizens of the Soviet Union taking activ 
the life of the country and honorably fulfilling th 
duty to their homeland are still under the influence 
ous religious conceptions. Toward these believers. 
Party Central Committee decree ["On Errors in Co 
Scientific-Atheist Propaganda Among: the Public"], 
be thoughtful and considerate. It is absurd and he 
cast political doubt on these citizens because of t! 
gious convictidftsr Thoroughgoing, patient and 
organized scientific-atheist propaganda will help 
the long run to free themselves from their relig: 
victions.* 

This interesting and revealing article makes ac 
that bear out the impressions we got during our vis 
Soviet Union : "Religious survivals have not been c( 
excluded even among the intelligentsia, while some Pas 
bers and Young Communist League members are some; 
free from them. Of late a certain revival of religious at 
has been noticeable." The author goes on to note : 

. . . scientific-atheist propaganda becomes all the n 
plex because in the years of Soviet rule the clergy 1 



*Voprori/ filoKtfii, No. 6 (IDS*), tr»n*i»t«d in Current Dij 
Sevitt Prttt, VII, No. 10 (April 20, 1955) , 4. 
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■el of Soviet people ,^mch 
of religious teaching which * clearly absurd and eybked 
laughter and smiles has been eliminated or. at least cast into 
oblivion. On the contrary, there is every effort to make out 
that religion does not contradict science and the latest dis- 
coveries of natural science, that religion is allegedly a special 
sphere of cognition, a cornerstone of morality. 

The unregulated state of certain aspects of Soviet life also 
makes it difficult to overcome religious survivals, according to 
Oleshchuk. 

We know, for example, that many clubs or cottage reading 
rooms are frequently uncomfortable, dirty and cold. There 
Is no enticement to go there, no prospect of relaxation. At 
the same time, churches and other houses of worship are 
clean and warm and offer the singing of a good choir. By 
organizing choir-singing circles the clergy succeed in many 
places in winning over young people and fettering them with 
the chains of religion. 

Even though the Communists are as militantly atheistic as 
ever, this more moderate policy toward religious groups is a 
welcome sign. 

In conclusion, we found religion laboring under many diffi- 
culties in the Soviet Union, although in a far better position 
than was the case prior to 1943. A real measure of freedom 
exists in terms of worship and evar.gelism and church organ- 
ization, but this freedom has been obtained at the cost of com- 
promises that must trouble the sensitive conscience. No one 
outside the Soviet Union, however, is in any position to pass 
judgment on the concessions made by any Russian church, and 
certainly it is not possible to visit among Christians and Jews 
in the Soviet Union without sensing the depth and vitality of 
the faith that sustains them. Speaking for ourselves, we see the 
Russian church as a living force, capable of great good and 
offering some promise of influencing the future development of 
Soviet society. In any event, we found it in anything but the 
moribund state in which most Westerners assume it to be. 
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The Man They Left Behind 

William Edgerton's Account of His Second Month in ] 

As soon as we received 80-day visas from the Sovi 
eminent for our Quaker visit, I wrote a letter to the At 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries fa 
known by its Russian abbreviation as VOKS). I expr 
desire to stay in the Soviet Union for a second month 
research in Soviet libraries and archives on the Nfin< 
Century Russian writer Nikolai Leskov, about whom 
preparing a book. I enclosed a detailed list of published m 
I had been unable to obtain in the United States or \ 
Europe and of unpublished Leskov documents that I I 
exist in Soviet archives. I also listed the names of a 
of Russian literary scholars who are well known for tl 
search on Leskov and whom I hoped to meet. I requej 
help of VOKS in making arrangements to meet these i 
and to use the materials I listed. 

Literary Contacts 

Soon after we arrived in Moscow I had a very cordii 
view with represefftatives of VOKS, and they immedia 
to work making the contacts for me that I had requested. 
the next few days I met several Russian literary schoJi 
an interview with the Assistant Director of the Lenin 1 
obtained a reader's card for that library and accepted at 
tion from VOKS to give a talk later on at the Gorki I 
of World Literature before a group of literary schol 
teachers. Meanwhile, Intourist officials gave us informs 
ances that there would be no difficulty in having my visa e 
for a second month to take care of the research I wants 

Near the end of our 30-day tour I submitted my ] 
to the Soviet authorities through Intourist for the visa ex 
On the afternoon of that same day I was informed l 
request had been denied. Greatly disturbed, I imao 
appealed to VOKS, pointing out that unless I obtaine< 
extension I could not even give the talk they had requ. 
Russian studies in the United States. The VOKS rep 
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ti\ ,eemed likewise disturbed ..and promised to he]; any 

way they could. Even their e' -> proved fruitless, h^ .ever; 
and 48 hours before the rest Oi .ie Quaker group were sched- 
uled to leave the Soviet Union I found myself facing the collapse 
of all my plans for literary research in Soviet libraries and 
archives. There was no one left to appeal to except the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs itself. By a fortunate coincidence an inter- 
view had already been scheduled for us with Andrei Gromyko. 
The next day, during Mr. Gromyko's very cordial interview with 
Clarence Pickett, Stephen Cary and me, we brought up the 
subject of my proposed research on Leskov and the difficulty 
I had experienced in trying to get my visa extended. After 
listening sympathetically to my account of the research I had 
already done on the writer, Mr. Gromyko spoke of Leskov's 
profound knowledge of the Russian people and mentioned in 
particular his famous comic story "The Tale of the Cross-Eyed, 
Left-Handed Smith from Tula and the Steel Flea." We exchanged 
comments on Leskov's humorous use of language in the story, 
and Mr. Gromyko agreed to look into the matter of a visa exten- 
sion for me. 

Gromyko Works Fast 

When we left the Ministry of Foreign Affairs I went straight 
to the Polish Embassy to get a transit visa permitting me to fly 
across Poland with the rest of th$ Quaker group when they left 
Russia the next morning. But I had not yet finished filling out 
the application blank when the telephone rang and the Polish 
official who answered it told me there was no need to complete 
the visa applications: my Soviet visa had just been extended 
for another month within half an hour after we had left the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

With this visa extension from on high, my status changed 
almost overnight ; and as I made one request after another dur- 
ing my second month — to use libraries, to see unpublished docu- 
ments, to visit scholars — the way was almost miraculously open. 
On receiving a reader's card from the famous Lenin Library 
in Moscow I was assigned to the Scholarly Reading Room No. 1, 
which I heard Russians refer to as the "professors reading 
room." Sitting in this quiet place, with its walls lined with the 
works of Lenin and Stalin, the pre-revolutionary Brockhaus- 
Efron Russian encyclopedia, the first and second editions of the 
Large Soviet Encyclopedia, the Literary Encyclopedia, the 
mimeographed bi-monthly list of new foreign accessions to. the 
Lenin Library and various other reference works, I submitted 
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call Blips for all tht published material by __>febout Leskor 
I had been unable to find in the Slavic collections of the T. 
States and Western Europe. Except for the year 18Q3 o 
Russian newspaper every one of the rare items I requested t 
out to be in the Lenin Library. (As has been noted alread. 
complete catalogs of Soviet libraries are accessible on 
special permission, while the public catalogs are limited as 
told officially to "recommended" books. The public catal 
the Ler.it! Librar v was so limited that it was useless for it 1 . 1 
poses-, but here, as in all the other Soviet libraries I used, 
variably found the librarian most helpful, cordial and effic 
Within a few days I had completed my work with pub 
materials and was busy studying the precious unpub 
Leskov manuscripts and letters that are preserved in the 
Library, the State Literary Museum, the Central State Lit 
Archives and the archives of the Academy of Sciences. I 
the end of the month I went to Leningrad for work i 
archives of Pushkin House and the great Saltykov-Shcl 
Public Library. Personal contacts with Russian literary scl 
rapidly multiplied, and the unvarying cordiality I found in 
all impressed me as evidence, not that their friendliness 
product of the new Geneva atmosphere, but rather thi 
Geneva atmosphere had made them feel free to express 
reart desire for normal contacts with scholars of other com 

Speech to Scholars 

The interest shown in my talk on Russian studies J 
United States was a further indication of this attitude. Th 
was arranged as an invitation affair, but as advance word 
it got around among Russian literary scholars in Moscow 
toid that VOKS began receiving more and more inquirie 
requests for invitations. When the time for the talk ar 
I found that the room in which it was to be given at the In: 
of World Literature was literally packed to the doors. I 
for an hour in Russian from rather full notes. After begi 
with a general description of American education, in w! 
called attention to the fact that it is a decentralized syst 
which both public and private institutions cooperate and 
pete, I went on to point out that Russian studies in the 1 
States', though flourishing vigorously, are stiii relatively 
and that the study of French, German and Spanish in Am 
schools and colleges still greatly exceeds the study of Ri 
With this said by way of providing perspective I went 
describe the phenomenal growth of Russian studies in Am 
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T . My hour-long talk w ^Bp" 
,at continued for ano^^r t 
quarters of an hour. 

Pravda, the leading newspaper in the Soviet Union, carried 
next morning a brief account of my talk. This two-inch item in 
Prat-da served throughout the rest of my visit as a kind of 
general introduction to everybody in the Soviet Union, and 
provided striking evidence of the thoroughness with which 
Soviet citizens read the four-page daily newspaper that they 
know to be the most authoritative mouthpiece of the Party that 
rules the country. More than once after that, in conversation 
with total strangers I met casually on the street or in a train, 
my identification of myself as an American professor of Russian 
literature would bring the response: "Oh yes, you're working 
on Leskov, aren't you?" One good-natured Russian scholar who 
went to a great deal of trouble to help me in my search for a 
particularly elusive bit of information about Leskov called me 
up one evening shortly after my lecture to pass on the latest 
clue he had found. After giving me the name and address of the 
scholarly institution where he thought I might be able to find 
the information I was seeking, he added: "And take that 
Pravda article along with you — it'll be a help!" 

The two inches in Pravda soon led lo requests for interviews 
in the Soviet newspaper Literary Gazette and the weekly news 
magazine Se\e Times. Knowing the great differences between 
the monopoly press of the Soviet Union and the decentralized, 
privately controlled newspapers with which I was familiar in 
the United States, I mus: confess that my first impulse was one 
of hesitation. After some reflection about the reasons the 
Quaker group had undertaken to visit the Soviet Union in the 
first place, however, I concluded that the invitation to speak to 
the Russian people through their own press offered an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge. It was an opportunity to share my con- 
cern for genuine peace and justice with thousands of Soviet 
citizens instead of the small handful with whom I had talked 
in person, and it was a challenge to try to observe the same 
standards of frankness as well as good-will in addressing the 
people of the Soviet Union that I wanted to observe at home 
in reporting on our trip to the people of the United States. 

Newspaper Article Asked 

The Literary Gazette had asked me to make a statement 
about my attitude toward the Geneva Conference, which was 
then about to begin. I wrote the following article, under the 
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heading "For Cor ice and Mutual 'U^irStandiag," 
was published in the Literary Gazette for July 23, alon 
statements by three other foreigners then in Moscow: 

I am certain that my deep desire for the success 
Geneva Conference is shared by Americans in gen< 
over our country, from my colleagues in scholarly 
the fanners and textile workers of my native state of 
Carolina, and from the steel workers, coal miners an 
nessmen of Pennsylvania, the state In which I no 
to the capitalists of Wall Street (some of whom, as 
sonally know, have long worked actively for better 
understanding between the United States and the 
Union) . 

The discovery of the secret of atomic energy n 
turning-point in world hiatory. The possible effects 
discovery for good or evil are so great that I be! 
obliges us to re-examine all our most firmly held conv 
Beside the great, awe-inspiring fact of man's con 
atomic energy I believe everything else becomes sec 
— the theories of capitalism in which our America 
nessmen believe and the theories of the class strugj 
revolution that form an important part of Marxism 
ism. The most vital problem confronting mankind t 
the problem of discovering non-violent ways to res' 
human conflicts. As President Eisenhower has ex 
it, "There is no alternative to peace." 

I believe we must not allow ourselves to expect n 
from this short conference at Geneva. The differer 
tween the Soviet Union and the United States in hiati 
cultural heritage, in philosophy of government and i 
ieal and economic structure, are so great that it w 
difficult for us to understand each other even if the 
ten years of mutual distrust had never existed. What 
for, however, is that the Geneva Conference will 
in creating an atmosphere that wjj! enable us, with f 
confidence in each other, to work together on the 
finding just and peaceful solutions for the prob!ei 
divide us. 

Even though I speak your language and hav 
many years in studying Russian literature and 
there are many things that still puzzle me about yot 
try. It is only natural that those of my fellow Air 
who are not specialists in Russian affairs should ! 
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more puzzled. But tl nfailing personal 1 , ^iess and 
friendliness shown to . here by Soviet citizvj^ even by 
those whose understanding of my country seemed distorted, 
gives me confidence that we can overcome the barriers of 
misunderstanding that separate us if only we have more 
opportunities to know each other as individual human 
beings. 

I hope the Geneva Conference will prepare the way for 
a far greater cultural interchange between the peoples of 
our two countries. I hope that the present exchange of 
agricultural delegations will be followed by the exchange of 
many more delegations of all kinds. I hope that many of 
my colleagues in Russian studies will have the sort of oppor- 
tunity I am now enjoying to do research in your libraries 
and archives and to get acquainted with your scholars. I 
likewise hope that your specialists in American studies will 
have similar opportunities to get acquainted with their 
American colleagues and work in our American libraries 
and archives. 

Last month when I saw your magnificent productions 
of Boris Godunov and Prince Igor at the Bolshoi Theater 
I found myself hoping that the day would soon come when 
our cultural exchanges could include a visit of your Bolshoi 
opera and ballet companies to the United States. I likewise 
found myself thinking of the American works that I should 
like the Soviet people to have an opportunity to- see, such 
as George Gershwin's great opera on American Negro life 
Porgy and Bess, which recently made a very successful tour 
through Western Europe. I remember my pleasure at seeing 
your movie of Gogol's Revisor last year in New York. I 
have been glad to see that our American Walt Disney's 
famous film Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs* (which 
he made in both and English and a French-language ver- 
sion) is being widely shown in the Soviet Union, and I think 
it would be a great contribution to mutual understanding 
if the Soviet people could see some of his other major films, 
especially his new and truly exciting documentary nature 
films. Other films likewise come to my mind, such as Judy 
Holliday's socially significant comedy Born Yesterday and 
Marlon Brando's great new film On the Waterfront. 



* The French-lanjuage version of this film, without Walt Dimey'i 
name and with the identification "A Foreign Film," wis h*in E widely 
ihown in the Soviet Union while we were there. The Soviet citiiem with 
whom we talked were not aware that it wai an American film. 
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There i «nd to the posaibu.^ts for better u 
atanding between the peoples of the world through 
cultural exchanges aa thuac that can be opened up 
successful conference at Geneva. But even if the G 
Conference should fail completely (which I strongly d< 
the lank of men of good-will nil over the world wouhl r< 
unchanged. We should simply have to redouble our e 
in all areas, including that of cultural interchange, to < 
the atmosphere of mutual trust and understanding thfl 
eventually make it possible to solve our problems. 

The Literary Gazette published this statement in a fu 
faithful Russian translation. The only place in the entire a 
where the translator apparently winced a little was in my : 
ence to personal knowledge of peace-loving Wall Street c* 
ists. The word "capitalists" appeared in the Russian tri 
tion as biznesmeny — our English word "businessmen" di 
up in Russian spelling! 

Magazine Statement Printed 

The editors of the Soviet newsmagazine New Times, ' 
is published in ten languages, requested an interview aboi 
development of cultural ties between the Soviet Union ar 
United States. Here, too, I wrote out my statement in ad' 
and I asked the editors to let me check their Russian trans 
of it before the various editions of New Times went to 
They readily agreed, and a few days later a friendly younj 
representative called at my hotel room with the Russian 
We compared ft sentence by sentence with the original, i 
proved on the whole to be a very competent, faithful transl 
Then the young man told me that the editors were worried 
the undue length of the statement and requested my perm 
to shorten it by omitting one passage where they felt thi 
tinuity would not be harmed. When he showed me the pa 
I to!d him I would be very sorry to omit the idea it expr 
He told me that he too liked it personally, and even thou 
was rather poetic; but he pointed out that New Times 
mass publication and that simple people, such as Sil 
peasants, might not understand my point. We discusae 
matter long and vigorously, but at 'ast I reluctantly agref 
the sake of the Siberian peasants, to let him cut the passaf 
The article was duly published in No. 31 of New Time: 
when I arrived home in the United States I found copies c 
issue in half a dozen languages awaiting me. When I con 
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4he published version wi y own text, howevet Vaa greatly 
disturbed to discover that «>n additional omission had been made. 
Since both umlxniatift hn51pmc.il tr> occur in Hie name pnniKrnph, 
which I considered to be the most important part of the article, 
I »hall quote that paragraph here with both of the omitted 
PiimuiKck encln»i;il in brockets. The first one, marked with one 
asterisk, is the passage omitted without my previous knowledge 
or consent; the second is the one that I reluctantly agreed to 
let the editors leave out 

I personally believe that we scholars, as well as journalists, 
writers and everyone else who deals with the communica- 
tions of ideas, have a special responsibility in this matter 
of working for better relations between our two countries. 
I believe our highest duty is to find and communicate the 
truth as honestly as we can. [I do not believe there is such 
a thine as Marxist troth or capitalist truth, American truth 
or Russian truth; I believe there is only truth, and none 
of us has yet grasped it entirely,]* If a Marxist scholar 
finds some aspect of truth that I as a non-Marxist and a 
Christian have failed to find, I will honor him and fee! in- 
debted to htm for it ; and 1 trust that his attitude toward 
■the work of us non-Marxists will be the same. [I remember 
the words of the Seventeenth-Century English poet to his 
beloved as he left for the war; "I could not love thee, dear, 
so much, loved I not honor more." With a slight variation 
in these lines I believe we can apply them to scholars, jour- 
nalists and writers in general : "We could not love our 
country so much if we did not love truth even more than 
our country." To me that represents the highest form of 
patriotism.] If all of us take that attitude toward our search 
for truth, then we can feel confident that our work is help- 
ing to draw our various nations closer together and is help- 
ing to lay the foundation for a true and lasting peace. 

After discovering the new omission in the paragraph above, 
I wrote to the editor-in-chief of Sew Times and called it to his 
attention. Explaining that I realized such omissions could occur 
accidentally, I told him that I was spending a great deal of time 
lecturing all over the United States about my visit to the Soviet 
Union, and I had found it quite impossible to persuade my audi- 

An**ae +Tin^ +tio Amipotnn ma n nAaIJi.Hi>1 •* U y _.. . > * - i 

sure it was accidental — unless he found it possible to publish a 
correction. 
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In reply Ik ;d the following 'te. jm from Moscow: 
RECEIVED "HOUR LETTER STOP YOUR REQUEST 
WILL BE FULFILLED IN NEXT ISSUE NEW TIMES 
COMMA COPY OF WHICH YOU WILL RECEIVE. 

LEONTYEV NEW TIMES 

Shortly afterward I received copies by air mall of the English 
and Russian versions of New Times for November 10, 1955 
(No. 46). Prominently displayed in the table of contents was 
the heading, "Editorial Letter Box: Note on the Interview With 
Professor Edgerton." On page 31 appeared the following an- 
nouncement : 

In its issue of July 28, 1955 (No. 31) New Times carried 
an interview with Professor William B. Edgerton of Penn- 
sylvania State University, then on a visit to the Soviet 
Union. On November 2, we received a letter from him say- 
ing that on his return to America he discovered an omis- 
sion in the interview "which greatly disturbs" him. Refer- 
ence is to several sentences which were deleted in the proc- 
ess of reducing the interview to normal length. 

Professor Edgerton evidently attaches much importance 
to the omitted sentences, and we therefore readily complj 
with his request to publish them. These are the sentences 
in question: 

Then followed a full quotation not only of my crucial sentenct 
-about the universal nature of truth — but also of the poetic pas- 
sage that was too hard for the Siberian peasants 1 

Poland Revisited 

By the end of these two eventful months in the Soviet Unior 
I felt a need to gain a better perspective on my Russian experi 
ences by visiting strongly contrasting areas of Europe. 

After some effort I succeeded in getting a five-day visa fai 
Poland, where I had worked for five months in 104G as a membei 
of the Anglo-American Quaker Relief Mission; and I spent thi 
five days revisiting Warsaw and Cracow. I was impressed oi 
arriving in Warsaw from the East, just as I had been impressei 
in 1346 upon arriving there from the West, by the remarkabli 
Westernness of Poland's whole culture and outlook, despite he 
geographical position in Eastern Europe. Five days is of cours 
far too short a time to penetrate very far below the surface o 
life in any country, even though one speaks its language; am 
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*t there are certain thir.f at stand out rather Jrly in my 
mind as I look back now u, . the experiences that *ere packed 
into those live days in Poland. One is thiit tlm Pules have not 
lost their spirit of independence, despite the fact that I found 
leiB individual freedom in Poland last summer than I had found 
in 19-1C. Another is that the Poles are now overworked, very 
tired and very poor. To be sure, that could also have been said 
in 1946, The difference is that now it is ten years later, and in 
1946 the future appeared less certain and therefore more hopeful. 
It is too soon as yet to foresee what consequences the de- 
struction of the Stalin cult may hold for Poland and the other 
countries of Eastern Europe. If it means greater national inde- 
pendence, greater personal liberty, greater freedom of religion 
and conscience and greater protection for the individual against 
arbitrary actions by those in positions of power, then I feel con- 
fident that the Poles will welcome this change. 

Spain Pertecutet Prolettttntt 

After my slay in Poland I journeyed across Germany and 
France to the frontier of Franco's Spain, traveled by train to 
Madrid and spent two days in the Spanish capital before taking 
* trans-Atlantic plane back to the United States. My special 
purpose in visiting the country that is ruled by Franco an<} his 
Fal»nge was to compare the situation of the Protestants jp 
Spain with the situation of all Christians in Russia. I visited 
two Protestant churches {neither of which was allowed to carry 
any outward sign to indicate that it was a place of worship), 
ami I talked with a number of Spanish Protestants. When J 
explained to one of them that I had just spent two months '}# 
the Soviet Union and had -come to Spain to make comparisons,, 
he said, "I doubt whether you could find any other country in 
Europe that is so similar." 

Since our Quaker group had had many contacts with Bap- 
tists in the Soviet Union, I was naturally interested in learning 
about the Baptists in Spain. I found out that .one of the two 
Baptist churches in Madrid had been closed for more than two 
years and the Baptists were still unable to get permission from 
the government authorities to reopen it. I also found out that 
the Spanish government had refused to permit the president 
and secretary of the Spanish Baptist Union to leave the country 
In order to Attend the world Baptist conference that had ,beea 
held in July in London. (The Baptists of the Soviet Union were 
represented there by a delegation of nine-^he first such .delega- 
tion since I32g.) I learned that Protestants are in .efieci eKcluded 
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from Spanish universities, that they are liable legally to issu 
publications of their own or receive Protestant publicatioi 
from abroad, that their children are obliged to study the Cathol 
catechism in public schools, that they often have great difficul 
in obtaining legal recognition for Protestant marriages, th. 
they suffer innumerable forms of legal discrimination and th. 
they cannot count on the protection of the state authoriti 
against physical harm or the destruction of their property 1 
fanatical neighbors. 

There are important differences between the situation 
the Protestants in Spain and the situation of all Christians 
Russia, and yet in one respect the two situations are striking 
similar. The persecution of both groups is carried on in the nar 
of Truth, of which each group of persecutors is convinced th 
it has a. monopoly. While in Soviet Russia the persecution- 
now fortunately in abeyance, it seems — has been carried on 1 
a political party that is openly hostile to all religion, in Franct 
Spain the task of persecuting Christians is organized and carri 
out by other Christians. 
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Seeds of Understanding 

In conclusion, we would remind the reader that this is not 
* full-ftedgcd report on life in Soviet Russia. It is an attempt 
to indicate what six Americans saw and felt during a brief visit. 
True, at some points this has been supplemented by a framework 
of factual data secured from authentic aources but not observed. 
We have not ventured much by way of political discussion partly 
because we are not competent and partly because these observa- 
tions are much more ampiv provided for from other sources, 

We went to Russia partly to see how real the iron curtain 
is. Our airplane flew easily through it — no delay at customs, 
no questioning of our intentions, only minor restraint on taking 
pictures. And yet we know the curtain is there. Ideas do not 
pass through it easily. Trade is not free. Misinformation about 
Americans by the Russian press is all too often countered by 
evidence of ignorance concerning facts about Russia in the 
American press. And in the field of politics, wide areas of sus- 
picion of motives still prevail. 

If. instead of rivalry and suspicion, we are to look forward 
with hope that our two great powers can learn to work toward 
the common welfare of the world, there is an enormous job of 
understanding to be done on both sides. And if, as most Ameri- 
cana assume, we are now the stronger, it lays upon us the respon- 
sibility to be the venturesome aggressors in promoting under- 
standing. That will require not only great skill on the part of 
our government, but very greatly increased effort on the part 
of voluntary forces. These efforts by small groups who go with 
no other purpose but to understand and be understood can now 
be carried out, and we hope they will be on a much accelerated 
scale. 

Formidable Barriers 

This is not to suggest that mutual understanding will be 
easy to achieve. The reality of ideological conflict, power rivalry 
and vastly different cultural heritage present formidable bar- 
riers that have been heightened by ignorance on both sides and 
the increasing isolation of the Soviet people until recently from 
contacts with the outside world. The tension of the last ten years 
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has added stj v *iother difficulty by s. ending the p 
with a belligc. - atmosphere that discourages a ratioi 
proach to iU solution. Kmolionalism ncetLi to be rvpln 
reason if any useful appraisal is to be made of the forces 
ing in Soviet society. 

We found ample evidence thiit Uusaia retains much 
monolithic character which has marked it for centuri 
which the Communists have refined and reinforced sinci 
Individual freedom as we know it in the democratic wor 
not today exist in Russia, and never has. The Party is 
control of the machinery of government, the national e< 
and the social order. We have no reason to believe it has 
its revolutionary objectives, or abandoned its -war psyi 
or its intolerance of dissent Our visit dispelled none o 
popular impressions of Soviet society, but it reinforced o 
viction that they convey only a partial and very inac 
understanding of the Soviet Union. Taken alone, they i 
a static situation : total control, rigid doctrine, ine 
violence. Yet almost our strongest impression of Soviet 
was its fluid quality. The internal situation in Russia is ai 
but static ; forces are at work that will certainly make the 
very different from the past. To assume the contrary is 
humanize the Russians and reduce the operation of sot 
a mechanical formula. This is a Marxist doctrine, and oni 
runs counter to both Christian belief and historical ei 
It fails to take into account the fact that dictators are n 
that they govern other men — in this case, 200 million o: 
These relationships are much too complex to be dealt i 
any neat mechanical basis. 

Marxism c*. Education 

Soviet society is itself a demonstration of the inac 
of the Marxist formula. A whole nation has been taught • 
An increasing number are being taught to think, and ac 
to American scientists, to think very well. This massive 
tional program has been necessary to carry forward the I 
program of industrialization and to indoctrinate the peoj 
Marxism. But education, once provided, is not subject 
control. How long will men well trained in the scientific 
accept without question Party pronouncements based 
"holy" dogma? How long will millions of Russians read 
and Turgenev and Dostoevski and Shakespeare and Dick 
Zola before some of the ideas of these literary statesmen 
serious cracks in the monolithic structure of Soviet soci 
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ms to us that mass edur n will present mere? J problems 
o Russian leadership. It already a new and o^-Amic force 
tlmt intuit 1m.: reckoned witli. 

Another forte that refuses to fit neatly into the MarxiBt 
doctrine of scientific human relations is religion. We found 
enoujrh evidence of spiritual vigor to suggest that the Com- 
munist concern over & religious revival is well foundej. The 
church and synagogue and mosque labor under difficulties, but 
neither persecution nor persuasion has yet succeeded in remov- 
ing them from the Soviet scene. And in our opinion, they are 
gaining rather than losing strength. We have no illusion about 
the extent of their current influence on Soviet policy, but we 
believe their emphasis on moral values and standards of conduct 
is adding a crucial dimension to Russian life. 

The rise of a new privileged class and a highly stratified 
society present another force to challenge revolutionary Slarx- 
ism. Communists are subject to exactly the same temptations 
bs capitalists when they obtain positions of wealth and luxury. 
The successful Russian has a stake in stability, and his country 
home, his car and his television set may influence his thinking 
about domestic and international affairs more sharply than does 
his theoretical Marxist ideology. 

The visitor finds ample evidence that this stratification has 
already progressed very far, at least in the European parts of 
the Soviet Union, and the inviting displays of consumer goods 
to be seen in every urban department store suggest that these 
materialistic temptations and pressures will become greater 
rather than smaller in the years ahead. Once the basic capital 
structure is built, the possibility that it may be used to meet 
internal consumer needs cannot be overlooked. Certainly the 
leadership will be tempted in this direction, and will face in- 
creasing pressure from the people if they fail to respond. We 
believe that the possibility of stable, conservative forces having 
an increasingly important role in Soviet life is being under- 
estimated by the West. 

Controls Relaxing 

Finally, we noted some relaxation in internal controls. The 
police have been downgraded. The leaders appear in public with- 
out the kind of maximum security arrangements that have 
always surrounded them in the past. The principle of collective 
leadership as contrasted with one-man rule is becoming more 
firmly established. Some economic decentralization is occurring 
in both agriculture and industry in response to pressures pro- 
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duced by the inet. ncy of a ponderous ^aucracy. Tourist 
restrictions are being eased and the exchange of cultural, scien- 
tific and economic delegations encouraged. None of these devel- 
opments has progressed far and the government retains the 
power to reverse them if it decides to do so, but the farther they 
go, the more difficult it is to return to earlier patterns. In any 
event, we are confident that the West should seize every oppor- 
tunity to encourage decentralization and relaxation and to ex- 
ploit every chance for increased contact. The Soviet Union faces 
grave internal problems in terms of inadequate agricultural 
production and serious steel shortages. The time required for 
their solution offers not only the prospect of some diversion of 
Soviet attention from the international scene, but provides an 
opportunity for the West and particularly the United States to 
encourage solutions that will facilitate rather than impede these 
current trends toward relaxation. 

We believe, therefore, that Americans now have a new and 
significant opportunity to develop better understanding between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. Too often all that is 
offered us is an armed truce in a cold war. This may well be 
the best governments can offer if citizens content themselves 
with fostering suspicion and fear. And if disaster should come 
from such attitudes, the blame cannot be centered on govern- 
ments alone, because even a little venture now opens up vistas 
for action by private citizens, especially in America, which are 
thus far largely unexplored. 

There is an important injunction to "feed our enemies if 
they are hungry." Sometimes to sit with those who are styled 
enemies and eat their bread with them also develops a new 
attitude on both sides. If, in practical ways, we in America, 
and especially those of us who call ourselves followers of Christ, 
«re to "love our enemies," the way is open for greatly increased 
experimentation. 
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TAey catted ?7. "a mjasion o/ good-will, a religious venture," but ih, 
added, "We were conscious of our obligation to make the joimu 
not only with open minds and open hearts but al.iv icith open eye 
In our contacts with Soviet citizens during our visit and in m 
reports to our fellow citizen after our return home, ice were dele 
mined to try to maintain a single (standard of hone/sty and good-iriU 
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Copies of (/lis rpjiorl moy Jtc oti[<niir</ o( 3j cpiiIs 

fearh by addressing the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Incorporated, at any of the following offices: 

Austin 5, Texas — 2106' Nueces Street 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts — Box 217 
Chicago 2, Illinois — 59 E. Madison Street 
Columbus 5, 0!>io — 1309 E. Broad Street 
Des Mqinks 12, Iowa — 4211 Grand Avenue 
Greensboro, Nonxii Carolina — Box 3244 
New York 3, New York— 141 E. 20lh Street 
Pasadena, California — Box 966-M 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania — 20 S. 12tli Slreel 
Portland ]4, Oregon — 1108 S. E. Grand Avenue 
Richmond, Indiana — 8 Quaker Hill Drive 
San FhAncisco 15, California — 1830 Sutler Street 
Seattle 5, Washington — 3959 Fifteenth Avenue, N,E. 
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Office mien dum • united s governmen 

to t Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation date: »• 



* 3\i1yT 1* 



FROM 



: nJilliam F. TonpkinOj Assistant Attorney General, 

Internal Security Division 

subjbct: CofiUDunist Infiltration of the ' 

^American Friends Service Committee 



A review of the investigative reports furnished by the 
Bureau concerning the captioned organisation indicates that, irre- 
spective of the availability of informants, there is not sufficient 
evidence at this time to justify the filing of a petition vith the 
Subversive Activities Control Board to require it to register as a , 
Coaucuniet-front organisation under the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950. 

The file on this organization vill be re-examined as 
additional information is furnished relevant to the applicable 
definition and criteria under the Act* 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
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NEW YORK 



orrtc* >t origin 

PHILADELPHIA 



D.t» 



JUL .17 1956 
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TCJVt OF CASE 

'COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF_THE 
AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 
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CHARACTER Of CASE 



trmpili: 
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No local office maintained by the Community Peace Education 
Program in NYC. Reliable information reflects Program 
operates from office of American Friends Servioe Committee, 
144 Ea3t 20th Street, NYC. Reliable information reflects 
that NY Community Peace Education Program group is 
responsible directly to AFSC Headquarters In Philadelphia. 
Local groups reportedly taking part in the Peace Education 
Program Identified as Church Peace Union, the Brotherhood 
of. .Railway Porters, and the Film Peace Unit. Structure 
of Film Peace Unit set out. Reliable informant advised 
the Community Peace Education Program group met in NYC 
during July and August, 1955. Discussion of group centered 
around projects, the movie, "A Time For Greatness" and 
discussion of book "Speak Truth To Power." Former 
Community group changed to Film Peace Unit. Group met 
in January, 1956, and discussed future showings of movie. 
CP affiliation of individuals connected with group set 
forth. 
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XBTAIIS: 



I. ORIGIN AND LOCATION 



^fe who has furnished reliable Information in the 
past, advised on March 30, 1956, that he learned from a 
responsible individual- connected with the Community Peace 
Education Program that' all the local groups throughout the 
country are left free to run their own affairs. 



'ormant stated that4MMKVMMNiMP who has 

heads the New York program. 
This informant stated that no local office is maintained by 
theCornnunlty Peace Education Program in New York, but that 
VffflB^ directs the program from the American Friends Service 
Committee Office, 144 East 20th Street, New York City. 

^fcp who has. furnished reliable information in the 
past, advised on March 30, 1956, that from his knowledge of 
the functioning and composition of the American Friends Service 
Committee, it was hi3 opinion that all of the local groups, 
including the group In New York City, of the Community Peace 
Education Program, are autonomous. 

II. SCOPE 

4flfc advised on April 27* 1956, that he learned that 
the New York Community Peace Education Program is not 
operating through the mid-Atlantic Region of the American 
Friends Service Committee, but is responsible directly to 
American Friends Service Committee Headquarters in Philadelphia. 
He Btated that there are a number of local groups in the 
New York area which are called "cooperating groups" and take 
part in the Peace Education Program. Among these groups 
are the Church Peace Union, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Porters, and a group known ss the Film Peace Unit. 

The informant stated that the Film Peace Unit 
was set up by the Community Peace Education Program as the 
spearhead for the entire program. The purpose of this unit 
is to show one film entitled, "A Time For Greatness," which 
is the introduction to all the peace education activities of 
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the program. The point of entry of the Film Peace Unit 
Is all educational institutions within a fifty mile 
radius of Hew York City; however, they concentrate primarily 
on the schools and colleges located in New York City 
itself. Contact with these institutions is made primarily 
by students and other individuals who approach the American 
Friends Service Committee for information of this type. 

This informant stated the Film Peace Unit is 
composed of a team of lecturers, who go to the various 
educationsl institutions and show the film and give lectures 
to the groups. The informant ascertained that this 
group of lecturers is composed of regular American Friend3 
Service Committee speake rs , with the exce pt l QnofQne^ 
individual whose name is ^|fei^JlH0hJH0MBM0MHflMVi0lF 
who was brought to this country by the American Friends 
Service Committee specifically for this purpose. The 
purpose behind the Film Peace Unit, as described to the 
informant, is to "give the students some worthwhile ideas." 

III. ACTIVITIES 

who was in a position to fumi3b reliable 

information, advised on August 17 and 23, 195», that he 
learned that there has been activity on the part of the 
New York group of the,y C'ommunit y._.Pj!ace._Education.Frogram. 

This informant stated that a meeting of this 
group was held on JM 1 ' 7 1 \ ^ 2* L at 520 East 12th Street, 
New York City. ^M pHPQMlHMMMP and after a 
few opening words tne meetin g .w.a jS- . turned over to the 

floor for questions to_ ^ J_ 

___ One of the topics 

which was taken up consisted of the question about office 
space. It was asked whether the Community Peace Education 
Program could obtain office space so that it could conduct 
work Shop evenings and conduct meetings in one particular 
spot. It was pointed out that at that time the budget 
of the American Friends Service Committee permits that 
office to be open only one night a week which hinders the 
Community Program. The informant stated no decision was 
reached on the question. ' 
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The informant stated that^BBB^feddressed the 
group and reportedly said thatNew York City seemed ripe 
for a peace program. He {flftHV^ stated that Chicago 
has achieved success, hut only after a three year period 
of trial and error. He said Chicago's work has consisted 
in the showing of movies, conducting opinion polls, 
literature and poster displays, and working with the high 
school students. 



stated that even though 90 per cent 
of the money for the American Friends Service Committee comes 
from Kew York, the idea of opening a regional office is 
not popular, probably because of the proximity of the 
headquarters in Philadelphia. 

40i^ stated that the book "Steps To Peace" 
may or may not be reprinted. He suggested that the film 
"A Time For Greatness" should be shown to local groups 
and also mentioned that the picture "The Fate Of A Child" 
is available. 

This informant stated that 0tttl ^ spoke of the 
American Friends Service Committee which. he jflMMMMfti 
described not as a membership organization but as a project 
organization emphasizing clothing for Korea, and spreading 
peace education by conducting institutes such as Avon Old 
Farms School at Avon, Conneticut. 



istated the Community Peace Education 

Program idea is a new one and he considered it unique and 
experimental. The informant advised that the group 
present expressed their feelings of isolation from the 
center of the A merican F riends Service Committee and expressed 
appreciation to^ W for his talk and information. 

..This informant also stated that„he learned 
was holding the office of ~ 

further advised that on July 14, 1955, this 
Community Peace Education Program g r oup hel d a meeting a t 
39 Perry Street, New York City. £| ||PM was dMMMNti 
of the meeting and the discussion was limited due to the 
small attendance. It wa^^nnounced at the meeting that at 
the July 26th meeting MBMmB0V would speak on the topic 
of work camps. ^ 
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The informant advised that at the July 21, 1955 * 
meet ing, at 200 West 107th Street, New York, MMP* 
was ^HHMP**°f the group and discussion was centered 
around the picture "A Time For Greatness," and the book 
"Speak Truth To Power." 

This informant advised that at the meeting held 
on July 28 , 1 955, at 20 Bethume Street, New York City, 
UPHIW* reported for the Committee set up by the 
group" to follow up the showing of the movie "A Time For 
Greatness." Her report stated that the three members of this 
committee felt it should work to obtain 1.) Audience 
feeling on the movie, and 2) if Interest was shown in the 
Community group, visits to those interested to get their 
ideas . 

The Info rmants-state d thattflHMtaMMRNMM P^b then 
read a letter from 4MMMMP whom the informant identified 
as^flflhfljfcin the Community Peace Education Program. This 
letter included suggestions that the Community group 
obtain a speaker from the Friends group which had recently 
returned from Russia, and the Community group get interested 
in a city-wide conference on world development. 

This informant stated that ^NJHMiilHOTfc spoke 
on the history and scope of work campB here and abroad from 
1919, to the present, developing the idea of people together, 
working together with their hands, as one family. 



Education 
at 



__ further advised that the Community Peace 
rograra group held .a meeting on A ugugt 4, 1955* 
h Street, New York City^MSMflftBBtP 

____J__ The informant stated the attendance 

was small and the evening's discussion centered around 
the tenth Anniversary of the dropping o f $)%-A\ £2& A-Bonb. 
It was announced at the meeting that ^■■MNMNPt found out 
it would be possible to have a speaker from the Friends 
Oroup who had visited Russia to speak to the Community 
Peace Education Program at a future meeting. 
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'advised on February 8, 1956, that a meeting of 
the group formerly known as the Community Peace Education ■ 
Program, set on January k» 195&* The informant stated the 
group was kn own aa the Film Pesce Unit. The inf ormant - ~ 
stated that ^PHMMR^ opened the meeting with a short 
introduction of the group *s work for the benefit of any 
new individuals. Reports were received on the showing of 
a Quaker film which the informant believed was titled 
■Quakers In Korea" at the Young Ken's Hebrew Association and 
for an adult educstlon group of New York University. The 
informant stated that new contacts were discussed for the 
purpose of showing the film, including churches, colleges 
and labor unions, ...*_,. ..v .... - 



This informant stated that the United Nations 
film "Fate Of A Child" was shown. Those present discussed 
this film and felt it eould be offered as a follow-up to 
"A Time For Greatness" and provide a Jumping off point 
for a discussion of such projects as United Nations Educational* 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) and United 
Hations Technical Assistance. 



that 



The ljif orreant stated that he learned at the meeting 
■PHMMMBB was then Secretary of the Film Peace Unit 

IV. COMMUNIST AFFILIATIONS OF PERSONS MENTIONED 
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University P^cce Center Association (UTCO, Chi~p~c, issued' '*"*" 
report concerning 2/lf>/56 Conference h°ld in Chi euro. Report 
states Community Conference on A>rld Peace of -2/10/56 was 
conceived as result of the "big four" meeting end the .meeting 
cf world atonic scientists v.io riiet end discussed peaceful 
uses of p.toT.ic energy. Meeting planned by grouo of 
individuals living in Hyde Perk * Kenwood noirhboriiood of 
Chicago, each affiliated with a peace group in the area. ' 
Conference attended by eighty-nine persons during daytime 
sessions, seventy during student oeace conference end 350 
during main address by FR^D-RICK SCHLVIAN. - -Report lists ^ 
sponsors of Conference including additional individuals not in 
original program. Program of Conference set forth listens 
participants in each workshop. -Conference summation -reflects 
conclusions reached at each workshop including (l) letters 
should be written to Congressmen requer ti ng thern to re -affirm 
position that colonial nations should receive their self- 
government through United Nations; (2) social science research 
can determine who makes decisions in international relations 
and how people can bo encouraged to seek peaceful resolutions 
to international conflicts; (3) United States and USSR should 
agree to ban further H-bomb test."; (i|) people should be educated 
to destructlbility of H-bomb; (5) ease restrictions on East - 
West trade; (6) acceot USSR proposal for world economic 
conference; (7) government should be asked to make Walter - 
lie Carran Act less restrictive? (6) Eagdad poet is recognized 
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e strengthened by greater number of oortici- 
MAhDFL TH'JWAif, Chairman, Coicago Council of t^ 
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All Informants used in .this report have provided 
reliable information in the post, unless otherwise indicated. 

All individuals active as participants or sponsors 
of this Conference, who are mentioned in this report, are being 
characterized or identified where possible in Section Five 
of this report. 

Those organizations which have been either designateu 
by the Attorney General or the United States our su ant to 
Executive Order IOI4.50 or about which reliable informants and 
sources have furnished information of CP domination are 
characterized in Section Five of this report. 
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DETAILS: 

I. REPORT ON UNIVERSITY PEACE 
CEN'TRH ASSOCIATION (UPCA) 

T-"i on Juno 26, 1956 provided a mimeographed report 
received by the informant on June 23, 1956, which summarizes 
the UPCA Conference held in Chicago on February 18, 195&. 
This report Is as follows: 

"A Report on 

* GENEVA: HEW PERSPECTIVES ON PEACE 1 
A Community Conference and Workshop 

held in Chicago, Illinois, on Saturday, February I'd, 1956. 

Introduction 

In Geneva, Switzerland, during the summer of 1955* 
two historic meetings took place: first, that of the leader; 
of the 'big four' meeting for the first time in ten years; 
and then, a meeting of scientists from many nations who cane 
to discuss peaceful uses of atomic energy. As a result of t- 
two gatherings, people all over the world took renewed nope 
that peaceful methods could settle differences among nations. 
In order to reflect this mood and at the same time to reco£ni 
that there still remain many grave problems which require 
peaceful solution, the Community Conference on World Peace wc 
concei ved. 

Entitled 'Geneva: New Perspectives on Peace 1 , the 
Conference served to present a wide range of views on a nu-r,b< 
of issues crucial to world peace. It was planned by a group 
of individuals living in the Hyde Park-Kenwood neighborhood 
of Chicago, each one affiliated with a ppa^e group in the 
area. After two preliminary meetings in November and Decern.*:)* 
1955# the group of active people divided itself into three 
committees: publicity, program, and arrangements. An execul 
secretary was employed on a part-time basis for December 
through the dote of the conference. 
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Eighty-nine people attended the daytime sessions, 
many coming from other parts of Chicago and its suburbs. 
Over seventy attended the student peace conference wnich was 
held In conjunction. In the evening, 350 people heard 
Frederick Schuman deliver the nain address. 

To provide an opportunity for holding the Conference, 
thanks is due the sponsors:" 

This report then lists the sponsors of the Ccnferenci 
including the following individuals who were not listed in 
the original program announcing the Conference: 

"Mrs. Thcmas E. Bradley, Dr. Anton J. Carlson, 
Dr. Vernon De Young, Alex A-Liveright, Rabbi Milton Hatz, 
Rev. Randall Pittman, Beatrice K. Schneidermon, Rabbi Jacob 
K. Weinstein". 

This report continues setting forth the program, 
workshops and conclusions which are as follows: 

"Program 

Morning: 

Registration 

Panel discussion on problems for East-West relations 

posed at Geneva. 
LAV;HE;. T CE SCOTT, Moderator. 

PAUL B. JOHIioOiJ, The internaticnal political problem: 
ROBERT PICKUS, The domestic prereoui si tes for peace. 
SIDNEY J. S0C0LAR, The goal of disarmament. 
KERi-lIT EDY, Questioner. 

Afternoon: Workshops 

A. ColoMnli sm--Itr Pnrt in r a^t-V/est Tension . 
Chairman, .iO ;>■-.. M' j[C. iti IIA-jU; Rescvrcer, , ..i'./^liv.. ?,. 
LLOYD, JR., Exchnri(;e Students from Africa, Asia, 
Latin America, 

B. Contribution of ?^s)>nrch to P»-i<?r> m -l World 
Devrl or -T=nt. Chairman, ;iv:'."\ : ir 'id\ • J; Resources , TTr'C 
K L-:. lL Z, •:.Vl\iC'£ ^.I'jHT. 
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C. Disamarsent . 

Cftairnon, LAA'Kr^CE SCOTT; Resources, FREDERICK L. SCH'J? 
SIDNEY J. SOCOLAR. 

D. Dompstic Effects ofli a ton?. Co" d War nnd Prereculsl; 
for Pe:. ce . Cnaiman, ~I-!aRJ S..A.\U; Resources, nev. L:..SL! 
TeIHTIMTON, ROBERT PICKUS. 

i 

E. ERFt-V-'est Exchan'-p; Scientific, Cultural and Eccr. 
Chairman, OS CAS C~I B~R0"Tv3i , Ja. ; Hcscurces, KaTTDzX TER.'-iA 
PHILIP V.'AGIJSR. 

P. Th° Twiddle Past; Pro^ppcts for Peaceful Resclvtic: 
Chaimcn, 3RIJEI3 K. GIjPTAj Resources, A. iv.-iSSi.-JLi, CALVI 

stillka:: . 

G . World Econonlc and Social Develoonent . 
Chairman^ JTTcK UR.-I^R; Resources, CTTa^lTs FISCIiER, 
V.ARSHAL KOLI". 

H. The United Nations and V/crld Orrar.lrntlnn . 
Chairman, EblZ^Lir.TH ST'cTi E.\ i3ERG; Resources, ..aRY KERRIC 
JACK MIKr.R. 

Closing session: World Peace and Our Community - Brin 
our Ideas to the community. 

Evening: 

Address by FREDERICK SCHUMAN on 'Germany and the Secur 
of Europe' 

'Conclusions 

At the closing session of the Conference, the parti 
pants expressed the opinion a positive contribution had been 
made to the cause of poace. It was the consensus of the £rcu 
that a report of the Conference be circulated to newspapers, 
clergy, and other people in the community. An Dtto-'.pt has be 
made to produce a report of the rircceedlnj-.s of earn workshop, 
but lock of personnel hap made thr t impossible. Vi'ht'.t follows 
is a report of the various workshops as they were summarized 
extemoorar.ecusly by the participants of the closing session. 
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A. Colonialism — Its Part in Fast-West Ter.sicn . " 

1. In 193>2, the Congress of the United St* "es "ossed 
a resolution stating thr.t colonial nntlcns should 
receive their self -government through the L'.-:iteu 
Nations. Letters snould be written to Congress- 
r.en requ«stinc them to reaffirm their position 

on this issue. 

2. Economic rather than military aid should be 
given to the under developed countries, 

B. Contribution of Research to Peace and World 
) Development . ' " ' * ~~ — — 

Utilizing research in the social sciences, cne can 
make studies of how decisions in international 
relations are actually -made, who makes them, and 
how these people and organizations can he encouraged 
to seek peaceful resolutions to intern : tional ccnflic 

C. Disarmament . 

1. There is a need to work out diplomatic relations 
on the question of disarmament* 

2. An agreement should be reached between the US and 
USSR on banning further K-bcmb tests. 

D. Domestic Effects of a Lonp Cold V, T ar and Prerec-:isi t 
for Peace , 

1., All persons interested in peace should join with 
others to express tni s concern. 

2. The inevitability of war should be rejected. 

3. Education as to the destructability of K-bcmb var 
is a method for encouracin^ people tc work for 
peace. 
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E. Eart-->st TTxcharre : Scientific, Cultural ef.d Ecci 

1. Ease the restrictions en trace between East end 
West. 

2. Accept proposal by USSR to hold a world economi. 
conference. 

3. Stimulate and extend exchange betveen church, 
PTA, and student groups, etc. 

l±. The Walter- He Carr^n Act is a deterrent to cultu: 
and scientific exchange. The government should 
be asked to make the act less restrictive. 

5. Encourage cultural exchange, i.e., films, artis 
etc. 

6. Implement Secretary of State Dulles: 19 points 
East-West exchange delivered to Foreign Ministe 
Conference, October 1955. 

P. The Middle East: PrQ30°cts for Peaceful Rescluti 

1. Meeting of conflicting middle eastern powers 
should be established through the United 1,'f.ticn 
as a means of easing the conflict. 

2. Bagdad Pact is recognized as a source of power 
conflict between East and West. 

3. Declare an embargo on the shipment of arms in t 
Arab-Israeli conflict. 

G. World Economic and Social Development . 

The cold war vastly complicates the problems of 
developing the underdeveloped countries of the worl 
This requires a consi cer.ibie committment of capital 
end the utilization of competent technical personne 
frcm the more highly developed countries. 

H. Th^ Unitrd Nations and World Organ i zr. tir-n . 

1. United !, T r;ticns n*»eds the support of individuals 
and groups such a3 church, school, civic, etc. 

2. U1I should bo strengthened by greater numbers cf 
participating nations." 
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II. REPORT BY HANDEL Tr.HHAN 
ON FAST - WEST EXCHANGE 
WORKSHOP 

T-2 on March 29, 1956 made available the Karen, 1 
Volume I, Number 6, issue of "Friendship", the monthly 
bulletin of the Chicago Council of American - Soviet 
Friendship (CCASF). Page ten of this bulletin contains 
an article entitled, "TER1-.AN Reports on Conference by HAi; 
A. TERKAK, Chairman". This article by TERi-IAN is as folio 

"TERM AN REPORTS ON CONFERENCE 
BY KANDEL A. TERKAN, CHAIRMAN 

' , "I was very fortunate, a few weeks ago, in having 
privilege of participating in a cultural neighborhood - 1 
'Conference on Hew Perspectives for Peace 1 orgrnized by s 
dents, faculty - members, and community residents of the 
Woodlawn - Hyde Perk area. 

"Among the several panel - discussions on various 
aspects of peace problems, was one on East - West contact 
exchanre. Prof. WAGNER 'of the D. of C. and I were Invite 
to lead the discussion and Mr. OSCAR BROV/N, JR., of the U 
Packinghouse Workers served as noderetor. 

"Toward the end of the discussion, the question c 
up on what could be done for exchange on the neighborhood 
person- to-pprson, organization- to-organi 2ation .l^vel and 
were some of the sug.-estions : *• 

"1. Local community gro-ns, like PTAs, religious 
fraternal, . labor union and others, to establish direct 
correspondence' - contact with similr.r groups in similar 
communities in the USSR. 

"2. Exchange, on the neighborhood level, cf 
exhibits, children's art, with groups in the USSR. 

"3. Exchange of filvr.a and slides, particularly 
documentaries, possibly even amateur novies made in the 
neighborhood, and use of documentary films already availa 

"1;. Student exchange, correspondence with studen 
groups in the USSR. 
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"VJe would like to h^fir from r^ederp of our Bulletin 
whr.t they think cf the possibilities of some such exchrnrre 



iderip on their neighborhood, ^union or other or^fjiizction 
level, 



":vOTE: The organizers of this Conference are 
preperinr reports of the discussions and conclusions which 
will be availnble in printed form shortly. Write to Miss 
EViijYiv' S'.-.'Aii'Jf, American Friends Serv< ce Conmittee, $9 tasi 
Madison' Street, Chicago 2, Illinois." 
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IV. STATUS OF tJPCA 

T-3 on March 1, 195& advised it was decided at 
the TJPCA Conference not to set -up a permanent organization 
but to work for the holding fof similar conferences in other 
areas. Informant said it was possible that some form of 
a permanent organization could be established at some 
later date. 
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V. CHARACTER :;ATIOi: OF CONFIDENCE 
PARTICIPANTS, ORGANIZATIONS AND 

public ATI 0N3 m;-^: 1 ?! cr.ixn 



Conference Particinnr.t.^ 
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Or 'an'i 



•ali-'tr 



An 6 Z\iz> I \ r o t j or 5 



ilncrlcw Committee for Protection 

or Foreifn nor.n (ACPFP) 



The ACFPC has been designated by the Attorney Gen< 
of fie United States pursuant to licocative Orcer 10U!>0» 



ral 



C'jic-;;*o Ccr-_--dttee to Repeal 

the IlcCarran Act ( CCR! TA) 

T-6, on May 23 1 1953, adviaed that while* the CCRMA 
-was forr.ed in 1950 by the Civil Ri^ts Congress, in l r '-3 
it cc."-e under the leadership and control of the "'id'.:est 
CornrJ-ttee i'or Protection of Foreign Born, which is the 
ridyest or ;~ani nation of the ACPF3. 



C>.ica£:o Council of American - 
Soviet Friendship (CC/^S) 

T-6, on May 12, 1955 
its inception in Chicago in th 
to propagandise for Russia and 
The i.-if orrr.cnt further advised 
speakers v:ho v:ere known to the 
C? since the first meetings in 
advised that the pro^.ran of th 
speakers, movies anr' pamphlets 
Kursia, including itr f orei .-71 
critic:.! of the United .'States 



advised that the CCA':? 
e 19^0' s, has never fail 

the Russian w&y of life 
that the CCArJF has been 

ir.for--ia.it as members oi' 

the 19if0's. The inf or ■: 
e CCA 37 has alvrays inclu 

pr^islnj; every aspect c- 
policy, a-id has beer, e."t 
done stic and foreign pol 



since 



usin^ 

the 
ant 

remeiy 
Icy. 



Civil 3Ji:-,ht:s Congress ( C-iC) 



The C.-tO has teen desi'tnatee b : the Attorney 
General of the "J r- iter Statea pursuant to Executive Or.':cr 101^0 » 

Committee for Peaceful Alternatives 
to th<"; j-.tlq.ntic Pact 



-tit: 



The Co^-'-itteo for J'enrroful Alternatives to I. he 
Pact iur been cited is an organization t,,-j ji c ; vas 



i'orn'jn as n i-erult of the Conference for Peaceful Altc-rnut j ve: 






to the Atlantic Pacv and vhich vies located, according to 
a letterhead of September 16, 1950, at 30 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois; and to further the cause of 
"Communists in the United States" dpino "their part in the 
Moscow campaign." (Congressional OJomrii ttee on Un-American 
Activities, House Report Number 373 on the Communist "peace" 
o Tensive, April 25, 1951, origins! date, April 1, 1951, 
pn : ,c 54). 

Communist Party, USA 

The Communist Party, USA, has been designated 
by the Attorney General of the United States pursuant to 

to j- j _~ r\ i — — -i /\l . r*/-* 

"Daily Worker," "The Worker" 

"The Worker" is the Sunday edition of the "Daily 
Worker", an east coast Communist daily newspaper. 

"Friendship" 

"Friendship" is a publication vhich identifies 
itself as the monthly bulletin of the CCA3P. 

Hyde Park Committee lor Peaceful 
Alternatives (HPCPA) 



T-ll, on March 30, 1956, advised that the HPCPA 
Is one of two committees making up the Illinois Committee 
for Peaceful Alternatives, 

Illinois Cor-jTilttee for Peaceful Alternatives (ICPA) 

T-6,-on May 12, 1955, advised' thitt the Illinois 
.Chapter of the Committee for Peaceful Alternatives is an 
affiliate of the National Committee for Peaceful Alternatives, 

T-6, on September 1, 1951, advised that the 
National Connittee for Peaceful Alternatives is composed of 
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Intellectuals and religious workers. The informant advised 
this organization is infiltrated but not controlled by 
C? members, 

John Reed Club 

A Special Committee on Un-A*nerican Activities, 
Report of March 29, 19kh, pe£ e 175, identified John Reed 
Clubs of the United States as "named after the founder of 
the American Communist Party." 

The Massachusetts House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Report, 193^, pages f+62 . i|66, identified John 
Reed Clubs of the United States as unong organizations 
created or controlled by the Communist Party or part of a 
united front with the Party, which supported the First 
United States Congress Against War. The Congress was openly 
led by the Communists. 11 

Midwest Committee for Protection " 
of Porelm Born (MCPFB) 

T-6, on May 12, 1955, advised that the MCPFB v:as 
i'orned in the late 19U0's and was at that tine and up to 
May, 1955* the midwest organization of the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 

T-12, on March 2, 1956, advised that the :-*.CPFB 
has been, since May 1, 1955, the nidwest organization of 
the American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born. 

National Council of American - 
Soviet Friendship ( iCA^?) 

The KCA~F has been designated by the Attorney 
General of the United States pursuant to Executive Order 
I0l|50. 

Physicians Forum 

In a report entitled "Subversive Influence in the 
Education Process"made by thp Sub-Committee to Investigate 
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the Administration of the Intern*l Security Act and Gr.hor 
Internal Security Lavs of the Commit tea on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 82nd Congress ^ 1952, en pace 37, 
testimony of B ELLA DODD, member of the National Committee 
of the CP, from 19kk to 19^8, is reflected. DODD testified 
that the Physicians Forum was established primarily by the 
CP. She explained that although not all members of the 
Physicians Forum, were Communists,, "initiative for organizing 
the Physicians Forum came from the CP, came from the 9th floor, 
where the National Committee of the CP existed," 

Socialist Union of America (SUA) 

T-13, on November 8 f 195U, advised that the 
Socialist Union of America (SUA) -was formed as a result of 
a split from the Socialist Workers Party (SWP) on Hovenber 
21, 1953 a^ the Midvest Founding Conference, Detroit, 
Michigan. The informant stated that the primary reason 
for the split was that the minority group led by BERT COCHRAN, 
also known as Cochranites ? believed the organization should 
enter into other left-wing groups^ such as the Communist 
Party (CP) with the intention of swinging these groups right 
or left, thereby, bringing about a revolution sooner. 

Socialist porkers Party (SWP ) 

The SWP has been designated by the Attorney General 
of the United States pursuant to E;;<?cutivo Order lG':50 a 

Vienna Peace Congress (VPC? 

T-ll, on February 2 r 195U.* described the VPC as 
a Communist inspired convention held- in Vienna, Austria, 
from December 12 through December 19 r 1952, and was attended 
by representatives from approximately eighty nations. The 
informant stated that speeches and exhibitions at the Congress 
were strongly anti-United States with the purpose of shewing 
this country as a threat to world peace. 

C 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 

This case is being closed since, as previously 
reported, the U?CA is organizer for the purpose of holding 
this one conference. No information has been received 
reflecting ar.y other conferences are planned or plans to 
set up a permanent organization. ■" 

One extra copy of this report is being furnished 
the B'-reau forit^_le on COHINFIL, AFRICAN FRIENDS SSRVIC: 

CO T -IMITTE£ ^gH p 

One copy of this report is being furnished the 
Philadelphia Office, 0.0., on COMIMFIL, AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COITMITTES. (It is noted that the American Friends 
Service Conrr.it tee cooperated in holding this conference 
and some of the active participants are officers or active 
in the AFSC.) 



r^* * °? e extra co ?y is being designated for the Chicago 
Office forltsnieon COKINFIL, AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 

COMMITTEE -"-""i^™"*-"^ '-" ^«v->-^ 



I 



ADMINISTRATIVE PAGE 
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Office NLeino* im • united s? 



xOVERNMEN' 



TO 



* 



FROM : 



SUBJECT: 



.J 



uxnu/iiiK, rax 



SAC, railADELPBIA 




DATE: 



7/25/56 



CCMMUHI5T IHFII/IRATIOfl CF THE 
AMERICAS FRIEKDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 




'dated 7/17/56, at Rev York, 

Rerep reflects that the New York Office Is maintaining instant 
case In a pending inactive status vita a lead for Hev York to follov and 
report the activities of subject organization. 

Inasmuch as rerep reflects activity on the pert of subject 
organization in Hew York and the Hev York Office is maintaining this cob© 
in a pending inactive status, Philadelphia is placing its case file in a 
pending inactive status and vill follov and report any activities on the 
part of subject organization. 




c^P- 






&fe££ 





*xmi. 


» 


XJl'VJX REOXSTCnED 


£ 


S«n Picadsco 


Director, ^BX 



TSoTCbirfcol 7/31/?' ifrowin ST «.8 wanted V-> conduct 
lovttBtlcBtioa rcqtcstod by UiiA OLIV^Ti QASGII. 

tt oi_yl2 cf TTj C ASCB'a letter requsntod thtt Sen ^rtneioco 
relntorvli^MMNMP*} an omeUl of *■>**' /."STteJ ;r r.;xn/:n 'jlj.7Z.7Z. 
5222y<'''\), -fj in ttotall ra his tajwledga of^^>. It I s )v kt? 
t3»lwB^-.i3 piyvlo u^y i nterviewed 1Q/Zi)/<U end cci li/25/5' 1 rs^WBP^ 
lie thon rcctJLLod thnt^^pl apok» in 195U at a mmma M2:?Xi;0 H fc^; 
in Berkeley, GdliTonjir** 

^HKf^rjrLB c.-mta e ted 8/20/36 at the AFSC, IS30 Sttttar St., CF, 
by £*Ae iHMMBl cnd^MHMli^MNMMfe &a r*&de a record or 
interviewin.- /corTte* iuttos end cwdfintl&l wwbora» Ha than explained 
In & eordirj. rwrv.:r that interviews of tTSC ixsrscsarjel by rcnproacsrxtivoa 
of £nx95ti;>U.v\i c^-icioa wcno now Iwinn handled in accord vith iTjcci-it 
inatmetiois frcn. StJC IwjdquartarB ia rtdleOelp^iLa. lie explained Cn,t 
/.F3C perr-Ciii-i, aeeojsUn,-; to this Rittoiwldo Ciroctiw, ere now required 
to tak» detailed notion davinf; t^nsoe interviews. *b* copy of this TvuorJ 
is nainttincci by Die Incol JJTSC office, end oog?.ji-1 copy ia fumis^l te 
tl» perccn ri» ic -tfxs reject of the irquiry. 4HHVfc«£t» ack^A if t : ..«j 
policy alas psrtainod to iiiquiries re^rdin^ natter© ouch as bo:ik m«cry 
or ki^pinT. lk> ei^tod tiiat Ikj did not know trjathr>r that policy «^« to 
"be foil our a in sitae tioru* of that nature, and osplainod triat hia c^jivacts 
with lnvo3ti r ;:tl\g poreamol hod beaa United to •ocurity wattara aui 
po conecionti-sia obbocioi*. 
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Intonrloislnc PAS explained that the Bi£ng£*o inquiry was of 
a confidential rt.turo, ral declined to tntertieir ^0V under thoae 
condition* at t^ftt tine. 



*feV?S, 



re 



C^rrninlMi 



Bated Fhil&dclp'da report HA _ ^^ 

laflltttett=o el' tho /-oilcan friends Service i<rrl*«tee, 4^, reflscts 
t!r.t AFSC to r»« fji a-Tlcial CBPfsn of rcli^toa.** S^CETX rs? ivl-:^, 
although ooraa.'Rta r^ciorship or AjV-C io li-nitod to fforCwsrc of &0CI7?jT, 
ST 1b antTsro IT policy cf /JoC ro Interviews Is follovod by i^CTliTT, £' 
TTJZII7B, and vwald therefore be followed by poroannol of Prion is -<*otL"V-* 
Houoe, Berkeley* 

It In poqtV>?rtcd thfct C? bsfldvtsod of thft dorrlres of tho W5/ 
and the ^urtcn n> tho Interview of MMfe end iaUrvioir oX paraous©! 
of tha Frfeads rjootisg ^uso, Ssrfcolcy, Calif # 

It ii roqxris^el thp.t ^lllcdftlphle. furnish any ova llr-bla 
information ro -7.rdin;r t;-e. nctionfcl /rss cnS r^cictyofJVlc-.is polities 
totaird irrfcorv^jve. If t!?o proenduro doncribecl by^flW? ^s been 
c clop-tod by ^5 '-rsc a:vl tlra Society of -"ricnis, it is folt Viat tho 
Bu:v^u Tdjiit tlcit t:> trivial all off Icon of t!iin citaaticn, tu jathar vith 
any Btticcu instruction ro coatacts Kith AF3C or *rionda. 
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v September 29, 1956 



Xr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
.V/aahlnr.ton, D. C. 



Ky dear I',r. Hoover: 

Enclosed you will find an editorial from a Houston news- 
paper. i7e have been supporting the .cr.erican Friendo 
Service Cormittee for some twenty five years so now are 

reoervin^"' Judcerrent. 



It ia possible that r.any nenbers of the Friendsv;ood 
Quarterly Meeting, mentioned in the editorial, are wait- 
ing until there are more fact 3 in before foririn*; a 
Judgement. We feel that all of thea would value" an 
opinion by tho Federal Bureau of Inve^sTTsetion. 

I 

/ 
Faithfully yours, 



^^? 
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Local Quakers Disown Leftist* 
Friends Service Committee >-, / 



Many Americans will agree with 
the stand taken by the Friendswood 
quarterly meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers) in repudi- 
ating the American Friends Service 
Committee. The Quakers in this area 
voted unanimously to disown the com- 
mittee as their relief agency. 

The local Quakers leveled a number 
of charges at the American Friends 
Service Committee, among them one 
vhich has been heard frequently from 
other sources in recent years, that the 
committee is "furthering communistic 
propaganda." The Texas group will 
seek to have similar action taken at 
the Kansas yearly meeting, which in- 
cludes Quakers in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri. Texas and Colorado. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is fairly well known in Hous- 
ton. There have been a number of 



r f . 

controversies involving meetings it 
Sponsors here. Chief among the com- 
plaints have been the speakers brought 
to these meetings. Some of the speak- 
ers have records of extreme leftist 
leanings and have citations against 
them by the House un-American ac- 
tivities committee. 

Harold A. Selleck, pastor of the 
Bayshore Friends Church at Bacliff, 
said no Texas Quaker is a member 
of . the American Friends Service 
Committee. 

The committee, by indulging in left- 
wing political activities, has done a 
disservice to the Quaker faith. This 
faith has given the United States 
many of its distinguished citizens. 
among them former President Herbert 
Hoover. The public will be svma-'. 
thetic toward the Quakers in trying 
to maintain their good name. " 
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Houston, ; Texas. 
Auffuat 29, 195G 






October 8, 195S 



Dear 

Your letter dated September 29, 19 5G, with 
enclosure, has been received/ 

While I would like very much to bo of help In 
connection "with your suggestion that I comment on the organisation 
you mentioned, I regret it is impossible for me to do so because 
of the confidential nature oi FBI lilcs. This Bureau la strictly 
a fact -gathering agency, and information in our files is available 
for official use only. We make no evaluations and draw no 
conclusions as to the character or integrity of individuals, publications 
or organizations. 

I trust that you will not infer from my Inability to be 
of assistance either that we do or that we do not have Information 
pertaining to the subject matter of your letter. 

Sincerely yours. 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 



a. 
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Letter to* 



October 8, 1956 



NOTE: BufiH^BP* 1 reflects that American Friends Service Committee 
has opposed military con^'c^, preparedness and drafting of men since its 
foundation in 1917. It is very active in local and foreign relief. During 
World War n it assisted conscientious objectors, and in cooperation 
with the U. S. Government aided in reallocating Japanese from the 
west coast. It sponsored and aided Pendle Hill, a school for study of 
racial and religious problems in Wallingsford, Pennsylvania. This 
school had occasional visitors who were security risks, but there was 
no indication that they carried on subversive activities through or at 
Pendle Hill. There have been reports of communist infiltration, and in 
1942, A merica n Friend s_ Se rvice Committee was investigated under the 
caption, ^HPMlHMMflVMMtfff and was found not engaged in subversive 
activities. 4MMMMMBBP is^ot identifiable in Bufiles. 









Chiirmin r , 
Ht*»v J. C*p«L-)LV 
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K»rcutivt Secretary 
l.£»lt M. HolklKl 



American Friends Serv 
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Executive Secretary Fmcr 
Clarence *■* '*■ ■ i n 



Conirmttee 



Twenty South Twelfth Street 
Philadelphia 7, -J*J— Pennsylvania 

Telephone, RIttenhoi-se 6-9JTI 



October 16, 1^56 



Dear Friend t 



f 



We create, by some higher drive of spirit, visions of a world that 
ought to be, and those visions make us forever dissatisfied with the 
world that is. It is through these visions that we reshape and re- 
oonstruct the world that is being made. - Rufus U. Jones 

Helping "to reshape and reconstruct the world" is the task to which the American 
Friends Service Conmittee 1b dedicated. 

In India. Italy, and El Salvador, and among American Indians, for example, the Com- 
mittee aids villagers to reshape their own world of depressing poverty. New ideas 
in care of health, raising of food, and earning a living, presented with eensi- 
tivity to cultural values, often bring about changed attitudee and eelf-confidence . 
These people are then better able to continue oh their own initiative to cope with 
their problems. 

Among young people in this country and abroad, we seek to broaden their horizons 
through summer projects such as work camps and international student seminars, 
through school affiliation, and through activities in neighborhood centers in Ger- 
many, Japan, and Israel. We hope they will catch a vision of the world that ought 
to be, for they will be the vital leaders of tomorrow. 

Recently we have undertaken a program to help smooth the way from segregated to in- 
tegrated schools in a limited area of the South. In addition, we continue to press 
for equal housing and Job opportunities for minorities in several parts of the 
^United States so that their world may be changed for the better. 

Our conferences for diplomats of many countries provide an opportunity for them to 
come together in an informal way and discuse their problems as representatives of 
nations. These meetings, held in a setting conducive to mutual helpfulness and 
•deeper understanding, are a new technique for working toward a lessening of world 
tensions. It was encouraging to us to have representatives from the SivlV * Union 
and Poland at the most recent conference. 



In the enclosed folder you will rSH^^^^Kirio of these other ways in which "we vrork 
[to make reality of our vieion. We hope it is your vision, too, and that you will 
want to contribute as generously as you can. Your gift will be greatly appreciated 





Yery truly yours. 




t-c^y^-^u^ 






Our friends often urgo us to make the Committee's work more widely known. If you 
are alroady a contributor, wc hope ycu will understand that our policy of low-cost 
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Tins young Egyptian wants to prepare for 
leadership resjxmsibiliiy. Mis country, strug- 
gling to find its plate in the modern world, 
need* men of vision. This calls for something 
iKyond formal education. So he takes part in 



leadeis-to-l>c from lil) other countries. Four 
weeks of talk ,uul tenuis, dishwashing and dis- 
cushion in this miniature world community 
help reveal the hum;ui value that transcend 
national divisions. 

The world is too small today lor any to 
rc!!ui!i stnuvcrs. The .\FSG works in several 
ways to bring together jKrrsons from ditferenl 
national backgrounds: 

• International centers supjjort creative con- 
tacts at such world crossroads as Washington, 
New York (United Nations), Geneva, Paris. 
Vienna, Delhi and Tokyo, 

• Yotnis>er diiiloniats horn ;iinmu! thr ul<>lw> 
discover new bases for understanding in in- 
formal conferences in Europe and Asia. 

• Government, embassy and press groups in 
Washington explore current social research 
bearing on international relations. A similar 
seminar meets at the U.M, 

• International student centers, like the semi- 
nars in the U. S., Europe and Asia, are con- 
cetned with those who soon will be in 
responsible roles. 
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A f kit D *»l iniruic CnrintV n( "P-r 

railed Quakers, tlic AFSC is supported and 
staffed by people of many fiiiifis. Its cash 
budget for 1056-57 is approximately $3,- 
I 15,000; clothing and U. S. mm plus foods 
valued at $3,500,000 are anticipated. It has 

12 regional offices located at Austin, Texas; 

s^.. n i. .:.!_.. \f . rt:«, in . /--I 

viamui iu^Ci "id»., \jini.ii^u, in., v.ui ll ill- 
bus, Ohio; Pes Moines, Iowa; Greensboro, 
N. C; Pasadena, Calif.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Portland, Ore.; Richmond, Ind.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif,; and Seattle, Wash. 

American Friends Service Committee 

INCORPORATED 

Twenty South Twelfth Street 
PhiladelDhta 7. Pennsylvania 
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In tervUc — at with lh«w v»itt- 
huuic wilunlcrfi — )outh dn<l» 
a broader lion/on anil jgf 
knowt t continuing uwiulnru. 

photos by Worth, Frrm frakfsh, 
Campbell Hays, Dcvigne, Hrtiel 
N'o, 527— 12 )M— 8-56— SI.. 4$+ 



This girl learned about mental illness dur- 
ing ten weeks as an attendant in a hospital. 
As a member of an AFSC-arranged project she 
found how loving care can win resi>unse from 
clouded minds. -Stic may decide on a career 
that will help the mentally ill. Or she may 
use her exjxrience someday as background 
for citi/en action — in a local mental health 
society or when she marks her ballot on a 
bond issue. 

Other young people look at how they also 
can be part of the cure rather than .part of 
social ills. About 1000 enter AFSC projects. 



lor a summer or 
in week-end pro 
liesides inv.iui 
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• Overseas worl 
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• School aihliaiiom link, more than 200 U. S. 
and ovctwaj schools to exchange letters, 
projects and personv 

• Educational materials relate thousands of 
children to world need* through service 
projects. 

• Radio discussion* of domestic and world 
affairs are provided (or educational and other 
stations. 
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Thk bars on this prison did not keep this 
Negro child in. They kept her out. It was the 
prison of race discrimination. Only one per 
rent of new |>osi-war private housing has 
Iscen o]ki\ to Negroes, who are a tenth of the 
pipulatiou. Iitit now she can grow ii|> in a 
neighborhood happy and strong in its diver- 
sity. Her paicuts and others had the counsel 
of an AFSC staff member as ihcy. worked for 
new homing patterns. Tlie AFSC is helping 
to develop mote opportunities in several 
localities. 

Persons wlio know other harriers get AFSC 
support. Merit employment programs ojtcr- 
ate in three noriliern and three southern 
cities. (Ijh.iI church and business leaders have 
taken over the five-year-old Dallas program.) 

Indians face additional problems as federal 
supervision decreases. The AFSC helps meet 
various needs on reservations ami in crowded 
cities in Arizona, California and South 
Dakota. 

Other programs touch integrating schools 
in North Carolina and elsewhere, Latin- 
Anicricans in Texas, migrants in Northern 
California, prisoners and parolees in Cali- 
fornia and self-help housing in a blighted 
Philadelphia area. 
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Tin* Italian i.ad was horn 
into the povcity that guts 
with poor land, poor health 
and being almost cut oft 
from the rest of the world 
for four centuries. He is warm now in his 
fine coal. Even when the classroom at the 
literacy center gets chilly, he can sit quietly 
while his father drinks in ideas that will en- 
rich his life. People who can feel comfortable 
and self-respecting are more ready to change 
"heir own lives. 

The AFSC hopes to send a million j>ounds 
of clothing and other supplies given by indi- 
viduals and businesses — plus 12 million 
pounds of U. S. farm surpluses — to meet 
special welfare needs in ten countries this year. 
But direct relief ought usually to be for a 
short lenn — until a person can become self- 
sufficient. Most Quaker service tries to help 
people take hold of their own problems. 
That's healthier for the receiver, and healthier 
for the giver. 




"', I' l /\\ ' j His drinking watfr 
\ / }i «*iJ'a used to tome Ironi a 
ryS I | A pond where men and 
animals bathed and 
drank. Now this Indian 
tot [Hi nips safe water 
from his grandfather's 
covered well. An AFSC 
worker in India designed ttie well and hel]>cd 
install the pump. Though the well is in a 
private courtyard, the glad owner is ready to 
let others use it. 

Add together many ideas for health anil 
food production, child care and cottage indus- 
try, literacy and community organization. 
Shape them to local patterns. Help people 
weave tlicrn into their own lives. Call it vil- 
lage work or neighborhood centers or com- 
munity development, in forms to fit varied 
conditions the AFSC helps it along in India, 
Pakistan, Korea, Japan, Israel, Italy, Germany, 
El Salvador and on U. S. Indian reservations. 
(Several projects have moved toward self- 
sufficiency during the past year.) 
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Enclosed is my contribution for the worfc 
of the American Friendi Servic* Committa*. 
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OFFICE MEMORANDUM 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



TO: 

FROM: 

SUBJECT: 



DIRECTOR, FBI 
SAC, CHIC AG 




DATE: /0//Z /£% 



COMMUNIST PARTY FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 

AND INFILTBA^'TOIJOF RIGHT LED ORGANISATIONS 



Chicago Co-Ordinating 
Committee on Di sannrun^nt (CCCD) 

ReBulet and Chicago letter dated October 5» 
1956, both c aptioned "Chi c ago Co-Or dinnting, Connittee on 
Disarmament, <J0HMHMMHMffHpHflMt; Chicago letter to 
Eureau entitled "American Association for the United 
Nat^cns, I nc. ^, Illinois and Greater Chic^rro Division, 

~ ^fpppr dated April 9, 1956, jmd Bul*t 

dated October 5,- 1956 enti tlejL."Coninf il pf^imeri can 
Friends Ser v,ice._Comaiitt.eej, 




On July 12, 1956, tfttSHBfe who has furMphed 

reliable information in the past, furnished SA^flMM^VP 

^BPHBMPwlth the resolutions of the 2nd Chicago Di samarnen 

Conference held I'Say 12, 1956, which are set out as follows: 

"PREAMBLE: 

"The goal of universal, comprehensive, controlled 
disarmament must continually be kept in sifcht. The hunan 
will can achieve this goal and the means of stimulating 
that will must be studied. 
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"1. Development of an ataosphere favorable to 

disarmament. __ 

"The causes of military policies are complex, 
but in the main, nations arm because they wish to change 
the policy or practices of other countries, or because 
they fear others are planning to change their policies 
or practices. Special interests that profit by military 
preparation exert some, but not a major, influence on 
armament policies. The suggestion that the American 
economy depends upon military expenditures is also a 
limited truth. There is evidence, especially from 
the years immediately after World War II, that a free 
economy can progress by programs of peaceful economic 
development initiated by government and industry. 

"Every nation tends to disarm under tax payers 
pressure and the desire to use armament savings for 
economic development, if all nations are moderately 
satisfied with the political situation or are convinced 
that necessary changes can be effected by peaceful methods, 
and if none fears attack or military pressure. So long 
as either the east or the west plans to "liberate" peoples 
by military means, peace will be precarious. 

"Political negotiations to settle present dis- 
putes, establishment of agencies and procedures adequate 
to settle future disputes, arrangements for assuring 
collective security against aggression, development and 
strengthening of international law and a broader sense 
of world citizenship and the criminality of aggressive 
war, and international cooperation for eliminating serious 
grievances contribute to removing national dissatisfactions 
and fears, and to create an atmosphere favorable to 
disarmament. 

"The conference therefore urges: 

"1. Continual efforts to settle concrete 
issues between the United States and the Soviet Union; 

"2. Continual strengthening of the United 
Nations so that it may achieve its purposes, and use 
of its facilities to settle disputes to eliminate inequali- 
ties among peoples, and to elcvete levels of living; L 
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"3. National and International planning to et 
the transition from a var to a peace economy with public 
of such programs to relieve anxieties concerning unercplc 
ment and disarmament proceeds; 

"Zj.. High level declarations or suitable 
occasions to establish confidence in the peaceful 



intentions of gGvernmein^B. 



"II. Immediate steps Toward Disarmament 

"Armament building by one state generates 
fear of attack by others inducing an arms race which 
continually augments tensions, often eventuating in 
war. Consequently, disarmament agreements should not 
wait upon the success of political activities to reduce 
international tensions. 

"The destructiveness of modern weapons makes 
major war mutually suicidal and irrational, yet such 
wars might result from the expansion of a "nibbling 
aggression"* from the conviction of a government 
that another government is about to attack and conse- 
quently It must gain the advantage of prior attack, 
or from the conviction by a state that It is losing in 
the arms race and will eventually have to submit to 
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"To alleviate these dangers, immediate steps 
should be taken to organize collective security through 
the United Nations against "nibbling agression", to 
eliminate fears of sudden attack, to stop the arms race, 
to limit the threat of thermonuclear war, and to assure 
immediate knowledge of the breach of any disarmament 
agreement. 

"To these ends: 

""1. We resolve since testing of large nuclear 
weapons can be detected at a distance; since the genetic 
psychological, moral and political effects of such tents 
are harmful, end since the United States has conducted 
more nuclear lasts than any other government, a tele-prom 
should be sent Immediately to President Eisenhower urgin 
him to declare that the United States will suspend furth 
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nuclear tests of a type detectable at a distance so 
long as other governments abstain from such tests. 
We also urge the negotiation of a treaty banning tests 
of nuclear weapons of a type detectable at a distance 
and providing for monitoring by a United nations agency 
through posts at" suitable points in the world. No party 
to such treaty should be free to terminate its obligation 
until the United Nations agency has found that another 
state has made a test contrary to its obligations. 

"2. We urge establishment of an international 
agency, similar to the "Atoms for Peace" agency, for the 
scientific development of intercontinental rockets and 
earth satellites, thus eliminating secrecy on this 
subject end directing scientific advance in the field 
to human purposes not to mutual destruction. We favor 
agreements banning the testing of long range missiles 
by national governments as soon as radar and other missil 
for detecting such tests are perfected, and urge study 
of the problem by a suitable international agency, 

"3. We support agreement for aerial and 
ground inspections to assure immediate knowledge of any 
mobilizing for attack, and to facilitate the conclusion 
of such an agreement, the conference urges immediate 
agreement to conduct demonstration tests in selected 
non-sensitive areas of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

,r i|. We urge negotiations, as a first step in 
reduction of armaments, of an arms truce, assuring for 
a period of time no substantial increase of military 
budgets, of stock piles of weapons, or of number of 
effectives such truce to be verified by full exchange 
of military budgets and blue prints of armaments and 
armed forces. 

"5. We urge establishment under the United 
Nations of an armament control agency to receive, analyze 
and disseminate information on armaments, to supervise 
aerial and ground inspections, to agree upon programs 
of disarmament, and to decide, with aid of advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Justice, upon 
any violation of an armament or arms testing agreement. 
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" III . Action In the Chicago area- 

n To maintain active interest in the problem 
of disarmament and peace in the Chicago Area, we urge 
that a permanent continuing Chicago Coordinating Council 
on Disarmament under the leadership of the losal United 
Nations Association be established through the initiative 
of Mrs. Elda Maynard, director of that association^ 
among the organisations here represented, to exchange 
information and ideas on the subject, to arrange 
conferences, to urge hearings in the area by the Senate 
subcommittee on disarmament, to study local opinion on 
the subject, and to stimulate the will to achieve disarms 
raent and peace," 



On July 30, 1956, 4| WM W "ho has fur nished 
ble information in the past, furnished SA 4HM|fl(0W 
with information concerning a July 9, 1956 meeting 
of the CCCD which meeting v;os held u nder th e l eadership 
of the AAUN. In form ant advised that ^IHWflMNMMMMPlV 
^tfftfMMMMINNflSNtt, was scheduled to speak before the 
Democratic National Convention concerning the resolutions 
made at the May 12, 1956 Disarmament Conference, mentione 
above. 



Piles of the Chicago Office fail to indicate 
CP .membersh ipor st rict adhere nce to CP policies on 

the °f4(i MHMflHHM^Hfl^ 

Informant reported that the purpose of the 
Coordinating Committee meetings was to promote and 
publicize the subject of disarmament to the public. 
The source made available the mimeographed minutes of 
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the f l^st ^ .^.Ll" ^ 2 f the C CCD. The meeting wnp called tc 
fcy ^■■•■•■••■■■■■■W of the AAU1J and present lA the 
meeting were representatives of the following /jrox;ps: 

United World Federalists 
Congregational Women's Fellowship 
Council of Catholic Women 
2KCA 

American Humanist Association 
Chicago Ethical Society 
Independent Voters of Illinois 
Atomic Scientists of Chicsgo 
Cooperative League of the USA 
American Friends Service Committee 

who 

tee, and 
Scientists 



Rented the American ■ Friends Service Corr; 

, rfho represented the Atoml 

of Chicago, were present at this meeting. 




The topic for discussion wes whether there she 
be another disarmament conference in Chir^o. It was 
agreed that another conference should be held, probably 
In February, 1 95,7^. Ttwss surf"ntR(l tlvst n metLbr-r ci' V 
United !Int3 on 9 Mflhfll ■■■■MHHWNHHto ! : M 



uld 



apfi a^ers. 
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It is noted that re Chicago letter dated April : 
195& entitled "American Association for the Um t >?d K at ions 
Inc., Ill inoi s and Greater Chicago Division, <fl(PMN^ 
40MMMN0H* 9e ^ ou ^ information regarding, the national 
officers as well as the Chicago officers of this organiza- 
tion. Among the prominent people who are connected with 
this organization are SUMIIEFt VOILES, former Under-Secr»tni 

nf .^+11+-^ Mn nnTiornr Proel riant nf +■ Vi o nrst. 1 nn ol riTrrril 15H r> n _ 

•Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Chairman, Board of Governors, 
national organization, and ADLAI E. STEVENSON, raember, 
Board of Directors, Illinois Division. 

No further Investigation .of the CCCD, which is 
under the leadership of the AAUN, other than informant 
coverage will be made at this time and UACB, this file 
will be closed until such tine as it appears thot the Of 
is effecting some domination or control of this organ! zati 
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Cominfll American 
Friends Committee 



Service 

(A5FC) (Bufilel 



Chicago t 
all infer 
the subml 
August 2l± 
the Burea 
informati 
Communist 
closed or 
investltta 



Rebulet October 5# 195& captioned above instructed 
o furnish the Bureau with a report Incorporating 
mation contained in the f ilc-B_of 1 t.s. jaJ f 1 c e since 
ssion of the report of SA SCPfctfMI MMNfc Jr. dated 
, 1955 at Chicago. Relet further instructed that 
u be hereafter promptly advised upon receipt of 
on concerning "newly formed known or suspected 
front organizations" and also cases previously 
RUC'd by this office and then reopened for 
tion. 



As 



wit 
in 

and 
off 



of the 




AFS 
ten 



the Bureau is aware, the AFSC has connections 
h the Religious Society of Friends originally incorporated 
1917. Thiladelphia is office of origin in this case 

Chicago is only in possession to two reports 
ice of oripin, these being the report of SA 

2kt 1955 and of SA 

The aims and purposes of" the 
human suffering and to ease 
groups p and nations. 



Philadelphia, February 
dated August 18, 1955. 
are allegedly to relieve 
sions between individuals, 




This organization, therefore, does not come 
within the definition of a Communist front organization. 
On the contrary, there is evidence that it is a "ripht 
led pacificist croup" and is so recognized by the CP. 



information received sub- 
dated Aumst 2l\., 1955. 
a number 
led 



Chicago files con tain 
sequent to the report of SA l|| k uo^u ^ u . ua k Cl 
This information consists of AFSC participation in i 
of conferences, meetings, etc, with known Communist j. c <u 
peace organizations as well as information concerning 
numerous meetings or its own sponsorship on the subject 
peace and foreign policy. Some of these meetings were 
parti dps ted in byknov n member s of the CP . On Aunts t ?5* 
I955i flMVMHHH^HP^I flfcNtMttiflHMftlritfKttlMdrttfVMM reportedly 
with Cusfcers in Chic&p.o and was cordially received end 



of 



met 



promised financial aid in his 



trial. 
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On October 5p 1956 

if the AFSC was Chairman of a symposium entitled 
"Whnt's Next for the American Left?" It was held in. 
CMcar-o. This symposium had such speakers at it as 

of the Socialist Union of America,* 

...... , mtggm^tm mmmmmmmm^ the cf, usa, 

4IMMKIMMMMPHmM|AHai|^ of the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, and 4H)HH|tflMH^NMl40ttHMMMtfMlft °f 
the Revolutionary Workers League, 

Present CP Position Regarding - 

CP Pront Organizations end Tactics of 

CP. In tt Kon-Conmunist Right 

L ed Organizations" 

This letter Is submitted under the above caption 
because It is believed to Involve a policy matter which 
requires clarification in the light of the new CP tactics 
of abolishment of its "CP front organizations" as such, and 
of redirecting its members for tactical reasons to a 
promotion of the Party "united front" program of working within 
"non-Communist right led mass organizations," 



front 
misce 
as to 
FTA, 
there 
of re 
led" 
. time 
propr 



Section 6*7E of the manual relates to Communist 
organizations, nationalist type organizations, and 
llaneous organizations. Specific instructions exist 

organizations that are political In character* to 
etc. There are no specific Instructions contained 
in regarding the handling of cases Involving CcMinfil 
ligious, semi -religious , pacificist, or other "richt 
orgtnizations that the CP is working in at tho present 
in connection with ths development of Its united front 
em. 
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Information regarding The current CP program on 
the issues of peace and foreign policies and the Party's 
program of activities in peace and pacificist organizations , 
is set forth in Chicago letter to the Bureau of January 10, 
1956 entitled "COMTCUNIST PARTY, US^ ^S TRICT #8, DOMESTIC 
ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES", Buflle 



It appears that the question in these cases resolves 
itself into a, policy matter which vould Include the question of 
possible embarrassment to the Bureau by an investigation of rellgic 
pacificist, and political organizations which are not 
Communist fronts or Communist controlled, and, in fact, are 
h rieht led organizations". The United Nations Association 
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is another organization falling into this category. Communists 
are working in this Vrlghwl^d " org anization which has as 
one of its sponsors JMH VWi. 

As the united front of the CP continues to 
develop and gain momentum, -' an ever increasing number 
of individual members of the CP will be noted participating 
in the activities of a number of "right led n mass organiza- 
tions. Thsy are now participating in the affairs of the 
Republican and Democratic parties, in B'nai Brith, in church 
groups, and in other similar types of organizations. At 
first, Communists will work in these organizations and not 
necessarily control them but instead, will attempt to 
influence their policies and programs when they coincide 
with the desires of the Party on issues. It is felt that 
instructions are necessary to supplement 87E of the manual 
_»>»••_ with regard to when investi nations should be initiated in 
right led mass organizations in which the CP members are 
designated to work in but not necessarily to control. 

With regard to the Bureau's request for a report., on 
the American Friend3 Service, by November f>, 1956 this office 
will hold the preparation of' this report in abeyance until 
instructions are received from the Bureau. 

In connection with the above observations, this 
office has gone into considerable length, but it was thought 
necessary to develop the matter fully along these lines in 
order that the Bureau could have the complete thinking of 
this office. 

In view of this new overall tactic of the CP to 
place its members in non-Communist "right led mass organizations" 
rather than working within its own "left led" or front 
■organizations, it is the view of this office that this is a 
new problem which requires new consideration with regard 
to the hBnd liner and reporting of informstion concerning 
these "rirht led" mass organisations where Communists are 
working within these organizations for tactical reasons. If 
the Bureau's views are that investigations should be 
conducted whenever it is determined that Communists are 
working in "rlcht led" organizations, it would necessarily 
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follow that Investigations could be required on religious 
organizations, all pacificist organizations, and even on 
the Republican and Democratic parties. 
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Office NLe?72i *Utn • united si jovernment 




s 



SUBJECT: 



DIRECTOR, FBI 
SAC, CHICAGO 




datb: November 15 , IS 



>- COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF THE ~ 

l - AFRICAN FRTFKDS SERVICE COW.ITTEE 



/ 



Rebulet 10/5/56; CG let entitled "Communist Party 
Front Organi sations and Infiltration of Rlrht Led Organiza- 
tions, «Mfr dated 10/12/56; and Bulet 11/6/56 advising CG 
to handle this jnatter in accordance with provisions of SAC 
Letter 



A review of the file of the captioned organization 
fails to reflect that the Conmunist Party-has "specifically" 
instructed its members to infiltrate this organization, nor 
is there evidence that the Communist Party has infiltrated 
the organization in sufficient strength to influence or control 
it. 

In view of the above, no authority to investigate 
this organization is being requested from the Bureau; however, 
Chicaro will continue to carefully be on the alert for evidence 
of Co-nunlst Farty specific instructions to infiltrate the 
organization 



.231 



.. 






'* Mr, Morloy 

Deomr.ber 6, 195 

AIR73IL 



< i 



SACe, Kov Yarl: 
Albany 
Chi carp 
Cincinnati 
/ Clcvolanct 

I>oa An,;olcs 
Pitt»b-ur : -ja 
Can Prancisco 



f 



Y0U50 SOCIALIST LEAGUE, HJT2FU7AL S£Ciml2Y 

MVH^( who has fumiehocl reliable indorsation 
In the pant, hac ndviseO that the i.atlonel Office of the 
Yourv; Socialist League (1'SI/) is plartninr; to fern a cccj-ittoa 
to start a drive on civil rirhts on a national b&rria. Vhis 
coz3Tj.tt.ea is to Involve thcr^.^orican i>l on^SL-O.tirvicio 
__CorrrJLttoo (Ar'SC), the Socialist i "arty (fi?) , end txny othor 
oivf anirtrtl on available to participator The censit'teo is 
to bo controlled by the Y'Jl. and is intended to show g Lucent 
consolidarity vlth tha N«?-tto etrornle. 5no lc'oa of tho 
cartriitt'?* la to raise rone? ant! connto it to causes euch 
OS the r.ontfrcc-ors » Alcbazui, bus boycotts, The car.pai/ii 
is scheduled to start in early E-occr-bcr and llvs informant 
ftdviaod that to <3ate this eoinreitteo has not boon nanod. 

All offlceo fire instructor to alert all eoui-coo 
end informants i'or any information rcyar^ins tho pocaiblo 
t enaction of tho caranittee contionoJ abovo. 

Any information concerning the forrcticn of 
thlo comittce is to be furnioheci to tho Bureau without 
dolcy. riuffici&nt copies of correcponcence enoulc be 
flubr.ittcd to tho bureau to allow copies to bo placet' in 
the liufilee concerning the AlCC *nd i..p. 

Hoover 



2 > 







(Orig & 1) 



12-19-56 



SAC, l.'ew York 
Director, FBI 
Al£n8. FPJENDS COj&f. 



MelWatrtel 12-14-56, 

Jt'appeara subject organization refers 
to Anerican Friends Coimittee which nay be affiliated 
with the heltgious Society of Friends (Quakers)* If 
discreet inquiry indicates subject organization is t 
legitimate religious organization, the Bureau shoul, 
be advised and no further action should be taken. 
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OFFICE IEIIOEANDUM 



UNITED STATES GOVSRKKSNT 



TO 
FROM 

SUBJ^Ci 



DIRECTOR, F3I 
SAC, NEW YORK 
VOu''G SOCIALIST LEAGUE 




DATE: 



l/C/57 



Rebuairtel, 12/6/56, Be Chicago air-tel to the 
er^ Bureau, l?/ll/5S; reHYairtel, 12/13/56 end rewyi et to the 

] Bureau, 11/28/5 6, captioned "In Friendship; ^VP. " 

MHHBM^ who has furnished reliable 
information in the past, has advised that the National 
Office of the Young Socialist League (YSL) is planning to 
form a committee to stare a drive'on civil rights on a 
national basis. According to the informant, the 
committee is to involve the American Friends Service 
Committee, the Socialist Party and an;/ other organization 

Aval TaMc -t-n KIST++ 1 -1 r» -T v, n *- *a enKo *m-mT*n-f + 4-A** -t « **«. v.« 

*--*•*-* -. ^ ~ ---^ v~ ^1- *. v j. \s +. t-r i±t u \j, m j. u-^ \, Witt if J J. %j l/^C XO UU UC 

by the YSL and is intended to show student 
consolic'arity with the Ne^ro struggle. The purpose of 
the oom;.:i;tee, according to the informant, is to raise 
money and donate it to causes such as the Mont£or;ery, 
Alabama, bus boycott. The campaign was scheduled for early 
Decenbe:-, 




tUULl'UHCU 
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Eettei^OjDIRECTOR, FJI 

-By air-tel dated 12/6/56, the Bureau advised 
NY and pertinent offices that information concerning this 
committee should be furnished to the Bureau without delay 
With sufficient copies to allow the information to be 
placed in Bureau files relating to the American Friends 
Service Committee and the Socialist Party. 

On December 10, 195 ^i^tftfRftw ad vised that the 
"Enroll for Freedom" committee was being formed by the 
YSL in MY and it was hoped that a nation-wide campaign would 
develop. The informant advised that all YSL units were being 
instructed to set up working committees in their areas. The 
aim oi" the campaign is to get 5,000 signature on a petition 
relating to civil rifchts. Each person signing the petition 
is to donate at least $.25 and get a campaign button. The 
petition is to be presented to President EISEMHOV. : ER on 
Lincoln's birthday. 

Other information developed in connection with 
this campaign indicates that this campaign is not solely 
-.a YSL cctlvlty and further that a separate organization 
was formed, which organization is identified as the sponsor 
cf the "Unroll for Freedom Campaign." In this connection, 
the 3/25/55* issue of "The V.'orker" (page six, column three) 
contained an article entitled ,M Tn Friendship' Rallies Assistance 
to Ner.ro Victims of Dixie Squeeze. " This article reflects that 
"In Friendship" had recently been formed by representatives 
of 75 :ty churches, unions, fraternal societies, etc. Among 
the organizations represented at the organizing meeting of 
"in Friendship" were the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored people, American Jewish Congress, 
American Veterans Committee, the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters and etc . 

As set forth in re NY air-tel of 12/13/56, the 12/1 0/5 6 
issue of "Young Socialis'j Challenge," published as page five 
of "Labor Action", noted that the National Action Committee of 
the YSL had a-nnounced its support of the Enroll for Freedom 
Campaign, which was to be under the auspices of "In Friendship", 
122 E. 57th St., NYC, a new organization set up "to provide 
economic relief for victims of the racist terror in the South." 
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Le t te a. t to. p irJSC'POn - FBI 

NY mmarmT - 



The NYO will follow and report activities of the 
YSL as they relate to the "Enroll for Freedom" campaign 
arid 1.-. formation v.111 be furnished to the Bureau without delay. 
Offices receiving a copy of this natter are requested to follow 
closely the YSL activities relating to the "Enroll for Freedom" 
commlcuces in their territories and report pe ri inent 
information expeditiously to the Bureau and nt . 
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F BI 

Date: 3/17/57 



Transmit the following message via AXKl'ttL 



( Priority or Utlhod of Hailing! 




/... FROM: SAC, HEW YORK 

to t /Director, fbi 



(/ 



'" CH ANGED 
C-1^2RICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 



Re NY alrtel to the Bureau, 12/14/56., 
captioned, "AMER. FRIENDS COMM." , 

Title changes reflects complete name ' """ """ 
as obtained, below. New York telephone direotory 
reflects listings American Friends Service committee, 
office, telephone number GtR 3-2928, United Nations 
program, 345 E. 46th afc.. telephone number MU 2-2745 • 

NY indlceB (NY MMtfK captioned, "COKT-OTNIST 

INFILTRATION OF THE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE") 
reflects organization was formed by the Society of 
Friends (Quakers). In accordance with Bulet NY, 
1^19/56, NY will conduct no further investigation. 
Instant case is, therefore, being closed. 



^cZ 






~ *<* »_ 



DIRECTOR, FBI 



January 23, 1957 



_l 



SAC, LOS ANGELES 



YOUNG SOCIALIST LEAGUE 



00 1 New York 



0^ 



Re Bureau alrtel, 12/6/56, Instructing that the 
Bureau be furnished information concerning "In Friendship, " 
with sufficient copies for the Bureau files on the American 
Friend" b Service Committee and the Socialist Party. 

On January 17* 1957..^BiKl|!^_lt who has furnished 

reliable information in the past 

______ furnished SA J|_BMMMI_M with a cooy of the 

petition bein? circulated in Lea Angeles by the YSL in 



on bein? circulated in Lea Angeles by the YSL 
furtherance of the. activity designated as 1f Enroll for Freedom' 
Informant orally advised SA OAXES "on January 17, 1957, that 
this activity is sponsored by a group or committee known as 
"In Friendship," headquartered In New York City, one of the 
chief sponsors of which is the YSL. 

The co py of the pe tition furnished by informant 
1b filed as L.A.fl|MMM_fl(^ 

Attached hereto for Information are photostatic - 
copies of this petition for the Bureau and New Ycrk. 
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Office Memorandum 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 





DATS: 



1/30/57 



£L 



DIRECTOR, FBI 

SAC, MEW YORK 

^-.COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OF THE 
w'AMERI CAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 

(00: Philadelphia) 

Re Bureau form 0-1, I/22/57. 

A review of material received at this office 
since report of SA ^MMIMMMMP* 7/17/56, in the 
captioned matter discloses that insufficient information 
1b being received at the present time to. warrant maintaining the 
matter in an open status. Accordingly, it is the intention of 
this office to submit an RUC report in the case. However, a 
00Q^i Source at Binghamton, NY, advised concerning a discussion 
at a Triple cites peace Council Steering 

Committee meeting which indicated that the American Friends 
Service committee (AFSC) at Philadelphia does not admit 
Co mmun ists to membership, but that NYC does. Recontact with the 
^■40^4 lias disclosed that he believes the discussion 
referred to the admission of comraunistB by the "New York State 
Peace Council at New York city." By separate communication 
this o ffice is requesting the Albany Office to recontact the 
flflW Source for additional information as to identity of the 
above group and connections it may have with the AFSC. Upon 
receipt of the instant information, a report will be prepared 
in this matter. 



rti 
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Office NLemt urn • united s overnment 

to Director, FBI ^ pM date- 2/7/57 

m ■ 

prom : SAC, Philadelphia 




subject: COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OP THE 
^--^AMERICAK FRIEND SERVICE 



a^ 



COI-^IITTEE 



{00 - Philadelphia) 

Rerep of £A*t — W#WfcJP t at Philadelphia, 11/18/55. 
Re rep of SA4MM*MMPMMHR at New York, 7/17/56. 
Philadelphia letter dated 7/25/56. 

As a result of rerep of SA 4M09M RMMMM, the 
Philadelphia Division reopened its case file in instant matter 
placing it in a pending inactive status to follow the activities 
of this organization for indication of CP infiltration. Since 
that time, no information has been received indicating that the 
National organization has been infiltrated by the CP or that the 
CP has made any attempts to infiltrate the organization. 

The file has been reviewed anditwas determined that 
the criteria as set out in SAC Letter^} 00HP for investiga- 
tion of Communist irfilt ration into legitimate no n- Communist 
organizations has not been met insofar as pertains to the national 
organization. 

There are 13 regional offices of the American Friends 
Service Committee thro ughout th e United States . According to 
Confidential Informant *ttt^09^ who has furnished reliable informa- 
tion in the past, and who is familiar with the policy of the 
national American Friends Service Committee, these regional office; 
are. more or less autonomous in that they are left free to manage 
their own affairs on a local level. The national organization 
rule-s on policy matters, however, does not guide the major offices 
on matters of local policy insofar as membership is concerned. 
Inasmuch as there is no evidence of Communist infiltration of the 
American Friends Service Committee on a national level, this case 
is being placed in a closed status. It is suggested that in the 
event there is any further evidence of CP infiltration of any of 
the regional offices of JiFSC, that the Field Division covering 
the. location of the reg4o^^^ff ice be considered as Office of 



a^ L 



w£?£f^0 



Or-l rir fenc" t"n<it the title he e&rriec a? "CC.'-II.I^IST IIC-ILi?..'." 01; 



If ej:- ir.''Drr.et i or if received: cor.cerrin- the national 
crff-r.irtt:or_v^?h wtrrtr:;: ar. ir.ve stire tier, as outlines: iri 
SAC letttr W^-^^231, the B-;r-:-Eu will be irr.e cie tely ec vised. 
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Udroh 15, 1957 



Dear 

Tour letter dated Uaroh 9, 1957, has been 
received and the interest prompting your comnunioation 
is appreciated. 

While I would like to be of assistance in 
connection with your inquiry, I must advise that in 
accordance with a Departmental regulation, data . 
contained in the files of this Bureau is maintained 
as confidential and available for official use only, 
X am sure you will understand the necessity for this 
regulation and no inference will be drawn because of 
my inability to be of assistance that we do or do 
not have in our files the information you have re~ 
quested. 

Furthermore, for your information, the 
FBI as a faot*gathering agency does not issue 
evaluations or clearances of organisations, indi- 
viduals or publications* 

Sincerely yours, 



John Edgar Hoover 

Director 



a°>> 






NOTE SAC, PHILADELPHIA: 

Bufiles negative re correspondent. 

Correspondent requests information re 
American Friends Service Comnittee (AFSC), 20 South 
IZth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, AFSC is 
subject your designated file number. According to 
Philadelphia letter 2/7/57, the national organisation 
of AFSC does not meet the criteria for investigation 
of cominfil into legitimate noncommunist organisations. 
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Office Meffwrandum • united states government 



OM 





BJECT: 



DIRECTOR, FBI 
SAC, NEW YORK 



-.COMMUNIST INFILTRATION OP THE 
<- } AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 

COMMITTEE ""- "NEW YORK "DIVISION 



DATE: 3/26/S7 



/ 



Re NY report of SA _.,.., 

7/l7/>6 j NY letter, l/307>7; and Philadelphia 
letter, 2/7 A?. 

Reference NY letter indicated the 
intention of this office to submit an RUC report 
in the captioned case. However, from a review 
of material reported to this office regarding the 
subject organization, summarized below, it does 
not appear that sufficient information is avail- 
able at this time to bring this matter within the 
catego ries^ con templated by the provisions of SAC 
letter JlHMKfr I £ is further noted that Philadelphia 
is apparently no longer to be considered origin 
in' this case. 

A^VM? source of the Albany Office, 
of Binghamton, NY, on 6/8/56, reported 
concerning a discussion which took place at a. 
Steering Committee meeting of the Triple Cities 
Peace Council at Binghamton, NY. 
question was the proper procedure 
in handling the problem presented 

lad signed a card indicating 
interest in joining the Triple Cities ^Peace_ Council 
or being placed on the mailing list. 



fri>: 



The point in 
to be followed 
by the fact that 




One 
jthe participants in the discugsion stated 
lad identified himself to her as a CP 
member, a nd that a directive had been recei ved f rom 
4MHMMI (AFSC official) to tell VtfHMi 
that neither the Triple Cities peace Council nor 
the American Friends Service committee admits 
■ Communists dso membership. Apparently there was_ 



^3 



1 









/ 



some further discussion between 




and 



on I/IO/56 as a CP member) to the effect 
that Philadelphia does not allow Communists into 
their organiza tion; . but that ?7YC does allow 
them. flHflHHt upon recontact has stated that in 
his opinion and belief m Wt* and -^■0fe were talking 
about the Philadelphia and NYC offices of the 
American Friends S ervice Co mmitte e, though 
apparently nei.therlB ■§ ncrfl Bfe so stated. 



/ 



Apparently this refers to the CP campaign 
to promote the introduction of legislation designed 
to repeal the Smith Act. 



It would not appear that the f oregoing 
fulfills the requirements of SAC letten^MVNUflP 
for active investigation of legitimate non-communist 
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organizations. Accordingly, this office is placing 
the matter in a closed status, subject to reopening 
upon receipt of information indicating that 
conditions exist which would be within the pro- 
visions of the previously mentioned SAC letter. 
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May 7, 1957 



Department of Justice 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 



Washington, V, is* 



Gentlemen: 



A daughter of a client of ours is interested in 
an appointment with the~ Americ an F riends Service 
Commi ttee as a peace education agent whose" duties 
, W6ula~BeTo encourage peace education groups on 
college campuses throughout the country. Her 
father has inquired of us as to whether or not 
the American Friends Service Committee might 
possibly be a subversive organization. 

Can you advise us whether or not it is on the 
Attorney General's list of subversive organisa- 
tions. Your prompt reply will be appreciated 
and will be treated as confidential if requested. 



Very truly yours, 



z J > 



^ 







Dear 

Your letter dated May 7, 1957, has been 
received. . 

In response to your inquiry, I believe that 
you would like to imow that yoj can secure a copy of tho list 
of organizations which have been cited by the Attorney 
General as coming within the purview of Executive Order 10450 
by directing a request to the Subversive Organizations Section, 
Internal Security "Division, United States Department of 
Justice, vYachington, D. C. I hope that this information will 
be of aid. 

Sincerely yours, 



John Edgar Hoover 
Director 

NOTE: The American Friends Service Committee has not been cited. 






